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OUR COVER PICTURE 


Our cover picture features the 
unbeaten racehorse, Tulyar, who 
has been purchased for £250,000 
from the Aga Khan, by the Irish 
National Stud. Last season 
Tulyar had ap amazingly success- 
ful career in England, winning 
the Derby, St. Leger, Eclipse 
Stakes and other big races, He 
has now returned to Co. Kildare 
where he was bred, 

He is here shown winning the 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
Stakes at Ascot from Gay Time 
(on the rails) and Warden ITI. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber; One year, 12/6 
(in U.S.A. and Canada, $3). 
Two years, 21/6 (in U.S.A. and 
Canada, $5). Post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
IrnisH Dicest, 43 Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ireland. U.S.A. sub- 
scriptions may also be sent to 
the American News Company or 
any of its branches or direct to 
the International News Company, 
131 Varick St., New York 13, 
N.Y. 
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Heywood Broun called us the cry-babies of the Western World 


Show Me the Real Irishman! 


PETER McCURTIN 


EYwoop Broun, an American 
newspaperman, once said that 
“the Irish are the cry-babies 


of the Western World. Even the 
mildest quip will set them off into 
resolutions and protests ”. So now my 
problem becomes whether to be or 
not to be a cry-baby. 

To me being Irish means, along 
with other things, being a native or 
a descendant of a native of that small 
island to the west of Great Britain. 
To the rest of the English-speak- 
ing world, principally the Americans, 
being Irish means being gay and mis- 
chievous, black-haired and blue-eyed, 
full of blarney, fond of fighting, en- 
dowed with a natural gift for poetic 
expression, etc., etc. 

In short, to them the Irishman is 
never just a man, with his own in- 


dividual traits, weaknesses and vir- 
tues. In their books and motion pic- 
tures (playwrights having more or less 
abandoned this practice), the Irish- 
man is never allowed to 2ppear with- 
out his uniform of roguish smiles, 
pugnacity and other characteristics 
credited as being Hibernian. 

True, this sort of thing is not as 
marked as it used to be, but it still 
persists. However, it does not bother 
me enough to make “ resolutions and 
protests”; it merely bores me nigh: 
unto death. 

Were all this “ Hibernianism ” true, 
I should be the first to admit it. But 
it is not true—at least not generally 
true. What would be the future of 
a country populated, as Hollywood 
would have the world believe, by a 
race of smiling rogues given to 
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whiskey-drinking, blarney and ash- 
plant battles? 


BeT you might say: “Surely people 

in foreign countries realise that 
nowadays in Ireland such things don’t 
happen?” And the answer is that I 
am afraid that many people realise 
no such thing. Or perhaps they don’t 
want to realise it. There is a picture 
in their minds of what Ireland is like, 
put there by the plays of Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, the books of William 
Carleton and films like The’ Informer 
and The Quiet Man. 

No doubt such a picture is entertain- 
ing in its liberal mixture of gloomy 
melodrama and lightest comedy (we 
can all laugh at Barry Fitzgerald 
as Small Michael Flynn, the tipsy 
matchmaker, or at Carleton’s Phelim 
O’Toole), but the fact remains that 
it is not a true picture of the whole. 
Furthermore, it has been done to 
death. Therein lies the boredom; and 
I wish for a change. 


J wish that some day I may read a 
~ book or see a picture in which, if 
the plot calls for a person of Irish 
birth, that such a person be portrayed 
as dull, slightly mean and completely 
without interest. I will even go further 
and say: “Let him be portrayed 
without the vestige of a twinkle in 
his eye; without the least inclination 
to engage in fisticuffs; without the 
slightest animosity toward our neigh- 
bours, the British; without a heart of 
gold beneath a rugged exterior.” 
Would that be asking too much? 
Evidently it wouid. 

Recently, I met a fellow who is 
employed in the casting department 
of a Hollywood studio and, in a half 
humorous way, proceeded to tackle 


him on the subject of my wish. After 
listening to me for a while he laughed 
and said: “Believe it or not, but we 
of the casting departments simply 
give the public the stock characters 
they have bten taught to expect. It’s 
too late to change, now.’ 

Then he discussed stock chara acters 
and the effect on the particular ways 
of portraying them, of wars, breaking 
off of diplomatic relations, etc. For 
instance: before Pearl Harbour the 
Japanese in films were generally cast 
as inscrutable private. detectives (i.e., 
Mr. Moto) specialising in comic 
broken-English; after it they were 
shown as fiendish, slant-eyed little 
Nips, capable of any atrocity. 

Likewise with the Russians; before 
the Cold War, Hollywood gave us the 
Russian in but two varieties: the 
mad music-teacher or the Ally of 
Democracy. Now he is the brutal 
commissar. 

Of all the stock characters in Holly- 
wood, the Irishman alone has re- 
mained unchanged throughout the 
years. His very popularity would seem 
to ensure him a long life; and in the 
warm California sunshine he is likely 
to live forever as long as there are 
Victor McLaglens to play him. 

But I am not such a spoil-sport 
that I would wish to deprive the film 
industry of one of its favourite 
money-making characters, or banish 
from the screen the excellent charac- 
ter-acting of our expatriate country- 
men. That would be too much. All I 
ask for is that blessed thing: modera- ~ 
ion. I think I could even learn to 
accept the rollicking Irishman, were 
he only made to rollick a little less. 


Some of the books and articles 
written about Ireland each year 
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are good; others are very bad. There 
are very few very good, but here are 
three of them: The Irish, by Sean 
O’Faolain; The Face and Mind of 
Ireland, by Arland Ussher, and 
Ireland and the Irish, by Charles H. 
Duff. All three have been written by 
Irishmen, born and, I presume, bred 
in Ireland; and not by some mis- 
informed, peripatetic reporter for the 
New Yorker magazine. I merely men- 
tion these books in passing as excep- 
tions in a much “ blackguarded” 
field. 


HILE it is a fact that almost any 

form of readable literature is a far 
cry from Hollywood, there is some- 
thing remotely resembling a spirit of 
kinship with the film capital in the 
treatment some of the writers in this 
field give Ireland and ‘the Irish. In- 
trinsicaily, it is the facetious view- 
point that both these mediums of 
entertainment choose to take when 
dealing with the Irishman and his 
country. It seems that they just can’t 
take us seriously. 

Something else to remember is that 
this was an established literary tradi- 
tion long before Hollywood was ever 
‘ heard of, and growing oranges was its 
principal industry. So I suppose it is 
more or less natural for the English 
or American journalist when plarining 
to “do” a book on Ireland, to imme- 
diately feel the need of injecting a 
strong dose of facetiousness into his 
writing. 

And though he may be decently 
educated, well read in Irish history 
and the works of our realistic writers, 
still he feels compelled to write rather 
in the style of Experiences cf an 
Irish R.M. 

That our country is, in many re- 


spects, one of the most interesting 
in the world cannot be denied. It is 
also true that there are many odd 
traits in our national personality 
which are apt, on occasion, alternately 
to baffle and amuse the foreigner 
come to write us up. While admitting 
all of this, I cannot believe that the 
“lovely, darlin’” things that these 
writers say were all the time happen- 
ing to them dyring their few weeks 
or months in Ireland, really did 
happen. 

I firmly believe that if one of these 
writers were to come to Ireland and 
stayed for a’ week at the Gresham 
Hotel in Dublin, and during that 
week if he were to do nothing eise 
other than go to the pictures at the 
Savoy nearby, he would return to 
London or New York and write about 
the simple, homespun pieasures of 
Irish life and the innocent character 
of the lives of the inhabitants. 


T is almost as if writers of this kind, 

before embarking for Ireland, were 
to repeat daily, for a few weeks before 
their departure: 

“During my stay in Ireland, no 
matter how bad the weather is, no 
matter how grumpy the railway 
porters are, no matter how hostile 
and taciturn I may find the country 
people in certain areas—in spite of all 
this, I’m going to have the ‘ divvle’ of 
atime. I’m going to meet the queerest 
characters you ever saw—characters 
right out of Synge, O’Casey, Joyce, 
O’Flaherty, O’Connor, Gogarty. 

“TI am going to hear the beautiful 
lyrical quality in the everyday speech 
of the poorest persons, even in the 
shrill cries of the newsboys outside 
Westland Row station. And when I 
go to a railway station to buy a ticket 
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to Ballygar, I know the man inside 
the window, instead of giving me the 
ticket and the correct change, will 
scratch his head and say: ‘ Begorra! 
And what would a gintleman like 
yourself be wantin’ to go to Ballygar 
for? Sure there’s nothin’ a-tall in 
Ballygar.’” 

Although we know that writers 
never say such things to themselves, 
the final products sometimes have the 
effect of convincing ofle that they do. 


JN the case of Hollywood, my infor- 

mant of the casting department 
pointed out that the American film- 
going public has, over the years, 
acquired a very definite idea of what 
the people of various countries are 
like, and expect them to talk and act 
accordingly. 

Therefore, Hollywood cannot, with- 
out upsetting the conditioned reflexes 
of its semi-literate public, change the 
behaviour of its stock characters to 
the degree where they would emerge 
as human beings instead of carica- 
tures. 

This excuse cannot be made on 
behalf of writers who write facetious 
articles and books about Ireland. 
True, there are some readers of the 


indiscriminate film-going type, but 
the kind of literature they read is 
really not literature at all, or at the 
best, inferior literature: romantic 
novels, murder mysteries, etc. 

But readers who go in for books 
purporting to combine an account of 
a sojourn in a foreign country with 
what is supposed to be an histori- 
cal - psychological - mythological, etc., 
approach to that country’s national 
life and problems, are rarely those 
with indiscriminate reading habits. 

No great shout of indignation 
would arise from their ranks if they 
were to come upon a book about 
Ireland that had been written with 
more of an eye for the truth than for 
the cramming in of so many anec- 
dotes and wisecracks remembered 
from 19th-century Irish literature and 
plagiarised for the purpose of impart- 
ing a genuine “Oirish ” atmosphere. 

While I am tempted at times to 
deliver such books, and their authors, 
to the public hangman, the mood 
passes quickly, and I am prepared to 
forgive them, for they know no better. 
Nothing much can be done about 
them, or about Hollywood. In any 
case, it’s not worth the effort. But I 
do wish they would give us a rest. 


NOI) —— 


SON’S opinion of his parents changes with the years. 
It is usually something like this: — 

At 9 years: “ My parents know simply everything.” 

At 15: “ My parents don’t know everything, after all.” 


At 18: 


“ My parents think they’re always right, but 


they’re away off the beam. I know quite a thing or 


two 


At 20: “ Parents just don’t understand young people. 


They’ve got nothing in common with young people.’ 


At 30: “ How did my parents know so much so young?” 
At 50; “ My parents were wonderful—always had a clear 
mind and right sensible ideas.” 


—Redemptorist Record. 





The new United States Ambassador to Ireland is a Gaelic speaker 


* 


Welcome to Ambassador Taft 


* 


RICHARD KILIAN 


MERICA’S new Ambassador to Ire- 

land, with his rapidly receding 

hairline and wide grin, in no 
way brings to mind the lakes of Kil- 
larney or Kerry dancers. For studicus- 
looking, thin William Howard Taft 
the Third—of the famous family of 
Ohio Tafts—is an Irishman only by 
adoption. 

The thirty-eight-year-old son of the 
second most powerful politician in 
America— Senator Robert Alphonso 
Taft—is also grandson and namesake 
of the 27th President of the United 
States. His great grandfather was War 
Secretary and served as ambassador 
to Austria and Russia in his time. 


MBASSADOR TAFT married Barbara 

Bradfield in June, 1942. He is the 
proud father of four robust, healthy 
infants: Maria, aged nine, who is 
worried she won’t be able to continue 
her career in the Girl Guides in 
Dublin; William Howard Taft the 
Fourth, aged seven, who already 
speaks with a foamy brogue; Martha, 
aged six, named after Taft’s mother; 
John Thomas, aged two and a half, 
called Sean by mutual consent of the 
family and a “natural-born Irish 
citizen ”, vintage 1950. 


For Taft, whose voice—wavy and 
high-pitched—resembles his famous 
father’s, the appointment to Dublin 
by President Eisenhower is the cul- 
mination of a dream. 

Taft is without doubt, though he is 
too modest to say so himsélf, one of 
the leading U.S. scholars of Gaelic 
culture and one of the few people, 
not Irish, capable of making them- 
selves understood in that language. 


“JT ALWAYS admired Anglo-Irish liter- 
I 


ature and history,” said Taft, 
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“and that admiration led me further 
into the study of it. As a matter of 
fact, I was always interested in lingu- 
istics generally—especially old Irish. 

“But don’t get me wrong, and 
don’t call me a philologist.” 


WHEN asked how many languages he 

spoke, Taft embarrassingly said: 
“ Gaelic and touches of Spanish only.” 
He explained he never became fluent 
in languages because “it takes too 
long ”. 

Nevertheless, to the ambassador 
and his young family, his appoint- 
ment is akin to “going home”, for 
the whole Taft family were in the 
“Emerald Isle” from 1948 until 1951. 
During thet time Taft served as 
deputy chief of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration for Ireland. 


(NCE back in America he didn’t wait 

long to get his bid in for his pre- 
sent ambassadorial post. Only three 
days after Eisenhower took office on 
January 20 and the Republicans—his 
Party—returned to power after twenty 
lean years in Opposition, young Taft 
started a violent campaign. 

He went straight to Washington 
and asked Senators for their backing. 
He publicised his qualifications and 
announced he had the backing of 
strong and substantial Irish-American 
groups which did not seem to mind 
his being of the Protestant faith. 

At this time his father—who had 
fought a bitter battle against Eisen- 
hower for the Republican nomination 
as candidate for the Presidency— 
said: “I have told Bill that he’s on his 
own. I have not mentioned my son’s 
bid for the post to anybody, includ- 
ing the Secretary of State, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles.” 
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WHEN asked why they named 

the youngest John Thomas 
but call him Sean, Mrs. Taft 
replied innocently : “The children 
forced it on us. They wanted a 
real Irish name, like Rory or 
Eamon, but finally agreed to 
John Thomas after we both 
promised to call him . Sean 
always.” 

—RICHARD KILIAN. 











HOWEVER, Ike saw that young Taft 

was qualified by his education for 
the Dublin post, and awarded him 
the ambassadorship. When being 
sworn in on April 9, Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley said of Taft: “It was a 
pleasure to hear him sell his own bill 
of goods.” 

Although the ambassador shied 
like a nervous racehorse at the barrier 
from the question of when he first 
felt the desire to become Irish Am- 
bassador, it must have been a long 
time ago, for Taft graduated from Yale 
University in 1937, received the Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree from Prince- 
town University in 1942, and has 
always held Irish studies close to his 
heart. 

During World War II he was re- 
search analyst in military intelligence, 
and more recently—since his return 
from Ireland in 1951—served with 
the Central Intelligence Agency. After 
the war he taught Gaelic culture at 
Yale and other universities. 

While lecturing eager students in 
1941 a pretty young student from a 
nearby girls’ school attended one of 
his lectures. That girl turned out to 
be the present Mrs. Ambassador 
Taft. But by a strange twist of fate 
she visited Ireland many years before 
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her husband—and a not pleasant 
visit it was. 


nS. TAFT had been on a summer 

holiday in Europe soaking up fun 
and culture in 1939. The war edging 
each day towards its own horrible 
reality made her join the frantic rush 
to America. 

She booked a passage in the liner 
Athenia. “ We were torpedoed some- 
where west of the Hebrides on the 
very first day of the war by the Ger- 
mans,” she said coolly. “ But there 
really isn’t anything dramatic to tell 
about it. We were picked up almost 
immediately by a Norwegian ship 
and brought to Galway Bay—the 
nearest neutral port. I stayed there 


two weeks and got my first taste of 
Ireland.” 

The children, as mentioned before, 
all have had a lengthy taste of Ire- 
land, too. But their parents took defi- 
nite precautions, when returning to 
America, to insure the durability of 
the Irish flavour. 


E main precaution is nursemaid 

Josephine O’Dowd, who—at least 
superficially—appears to wield power 
in the Taft family. 

And finally Taft says: “I have no 
hobbies unless you would call golf a 
hobby. I love to play, but any other 
kind of hobdbies—the conventional 
ones, I mean—well, I have my 
studies, you know.” 


<3 


2 te Strange Bee-haviour ygmmo 


‘TroucHout his life, Napoleon was fascinated by the 

efficiency of bees. He selected them for inclusion in his 
coat of arms, and when crowned Emperor, he wore a green 
coronation robe decorated with golden bees. 

In all the lore of bee-keeping, probably the most pictur- 
esque character was the Englishman, Daniel Wildman, 
known as The Bee Man. He travelled about Europe ex- 
hibiting his mastery over his swarm; he could make them 
settle wherever he pleased—on his beard, er his head, or 
his hands. He is said to have had the same command over 
wasps and hornets. 

Bees, instead of buliets, have been employed several times 
in war. Henry I ordered his commanding general, Immo, 
to throw beehives among the horses during the siege by 
the Duke of Lorraine, and Richard Coeur de Lion reduced 
the citadel of Acre by the same means. 

Even in modern times, bees have put soldiers to flight. 
In India a cavalry man put his lance through a- beehive, 
and the disturbed insects swarmed out to the attack. The 
nearest objective was a company of Highlanders whose bare 
knees were easy prey. The soldiers broke and ran. 

In labour disputes in America, bees have often been used 
to discomfort guards and pickets. 

—Cercitzy Morrison in Good Counsel. 
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A Boston businessman previews the American market 


My ‘Ad vice on 
Irish Tweeds 





N America, Irish tweeds have 

gained great repute. To us Ameri- 

cans the names of “ Donegal ” and 
“ Connemara ” conjure up visions of 
bright, colourful sturdy tweeds some- 
how unlike any other woollens woven 
anywhere else in the world. 

My firm, Malcolm Kenneth 
Company, Boston, for many years 
have imported fine tweeds which we 
purchased in Dublin from _ small 
independent dealers who collected 
them from the hand-weavers in the 
northern villages of Donegal and 
Galway. 

The American public love these 
tweeds and we have always found a 
ready market for their sale when 
manufactured in our topcoats and 
overcoats. The natural desire of Irish- 
American citizens to buy a product 
ef their homeland, or that of their 
forefathers, has helped greatly to 
spread the fame of these fabrics. 


[MporTING these Irish tweeds into 

America, however, was not an easy 
task. The merchants with whom we 
traded were small businessmen with 
limited capital. Their knowledge of 
the requirements of the American 
market was also limited and the in- 
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tricacies of shipping overseas usually 
brought up formidable problems to 
them. 

It was difficult to make them realise 
how vital it was to us that delivery 
commitments be met as contracted, 
and how necessary it was that they 
maintain a cqnsistent similarity of 
design in goods of the same pattern, 
since these goods were destined to a 
market where merchandise sold far 
in advance of the delivery of the 
finished product and for specific 
seasonal sale in retail stores. 

Thus for years we were unable to 
show these goods to our customers 
until they were actually delivered in 
our warehouse and had been matched 
to the sample the weaver’s agent had 
submitted to us. Naturally, this anti- 
quated method of trade restricted the 
sales expansion we desired and 
greatly limited the flow of these 
goods into the U.S.A. 


E Irish Government, cognisant of 

these facts and desiring to develop 
the hand-weaving industries of 
Donegal and Galway so that the 
people in these counties might have 
a more consistent and broader source 
of income, decided to organise the 
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tweed industry, to make this opera- 
tion more efficient and develop more 
business for Ireland in the dollar 
markets. 

Realising the great potential for the 
future sale of these hand-woven wool- 
lens in the U.S., I was glad to place 
at their disposal the advantage of the 
knowledge I had acquired of U.S. 
merchandising and styling require- 
ments. In later deliveries, we ‘noted 
a consistent improvement in the 
goods we received. 

In June, 1952, I was invited by the 
Minister for Lands to inspect the 
plant and organisation of Gaeltarra 
Eireann. I was delighted to accept, 
this generous invitation. 

At the outset I did not hesitate to 
make some very radical criticisms, 
which were taken in a co-operative 
spirit by those with whom I worked. 
I found the fabrics submitted were 
beautiful in design and colour, but 
somehow lacked richness and luxury 
of handling. 


JN ™y opinion, this might have been 

the result of the use of too large a 
proportion of home-grown and com- 
paratively lower grade wool, whereas 
the independent weavers from whom 
I had formerly bought my goods had 
purchased their wool in the Bradford 
wool market, where the world’s finest 
wools are obtainable. 

It is not easy for a nation seeking 
self-sufficiency to by-pass the use of 
a home-grown commodity in favour 
of an imported product. However, it 
would be unwise to retard the future 
of an industry where ingenuity and 
manpower play so great a part and 
the future is so lucrative, because of 
the use of an unsuitable basic com- 
modity, especially when raw wool 
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actually represents a small percentage 
of the ultimate price of the finished 
product. 

I left Dublin for Kilcar in Donegal 
to visit the spinning mills and the 
homes of the cottiers. The trip 
through the beautiful mountainous 
Donegal country with its rugged 
shores and lovely coast, its moors and 
boglands, is like travelling in a medi- 
eval and far-away country. 


F[VERYWHERE we went I was 

impressed by the strength of char- 
acter of the Donegal people. Tireless 
workers who fished for salmon in the 
inland waters for pleasure on 
Sundays and laboured as fishermen 
for the more abundant fish in the 
treacherous outer seas the rest of the 
week, in large oar-powered currachs; 
then home they would come for their 
simple evening repast and then to the 
weaving-shed to work at their looms 
until darkness. 

I tried to gather native colour for 
future sales promotions, by photo- 
graphing groups of fishermen as 
they trudged by, “weighted down by 
their nets and fishing gear. These 
seemingly stern and aloof folk became 
kindly and generous hosts when I 
visited their simple thatched roof cot- 
tages; and though it meant a sacrifice, 
I was invariably offered a drink from 
their meagre supply of Irish whiskey, 
or a cup of tea to make me feel at 
home. 


JN contrast to the countryside, which 

seemed so remote from what we 
consider modern civilisation, the 
Gaeltarra Eireann mill in Kilcar is 
the essence of modernity. Here I was 
impressed by the efficiency and 
modernness of their spinning, dyeing 
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and finishing facilities. We spent the 
greater part of the day inspecting this 
plant, the spinning of the woollen 
yarn and the piece goods in the 
process of finishing after having been 
delivered from the weavers’ homes. 


ALTHOUGH I am not, technically, a 

woollen man, I did make many 
suggestions, drawing on my accumu- 
lated knowledge as a practical stylist 
and my years of experience as a buyer 
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of Irish tweeds. These suggestions 
were accepted enthusiastically. 

I found everyone anxious to Jearn 
my reactions to the possibilities of 
expanding business with my firm and 
the U.S. market in general. They 
agreed to give complete co-operaticn 
in eliminating any obstacles that 
might impede the growth of this 
business. The possibilities for this 
trade in the U.S.A. market are 
unlimited. 


aC @ 2% 


vevormnnorte Wealth from Wigs eee 


Wiss are booming! When thieves broke into a London 

firm of wigmakers not long ago it was stated that more 

than £1,700 worth of prepared tresses, plaits and switches 

were stolen, some of the hair being worth up to £6 an 
° 


ounce. 

The cheapest and coarsest hair comes from China, good 
quality from Italy and Switzerland, and the best from Dal- 
mitia. In Italy, many girls grow their hair with the express 
purpose of selling it. They wear caps so that the sun will 
not cause jts colour to bleach, and after one crop has been 
cut they do all they can to encourage a second and even a 
third crop. 

Before 1939, hair from Italian girls was worth about 45/- 
a lb., but today the cost has risen to as much as fifteen times 
the pre-war price. Many villages around the Franco-Italian 
border hold hair markets, where buyers do a brisk business 
with the peasant girls. 

Sometimes the dealers bid against one another for hair 
of a particularly fine texture. When the price has been 
agreed upon, hands are shaken and the cropping proceeds. 
When it is washed and cleaned, it is tied into bundies and 
sold to the wigmakers. 

Film studios are, naturally, among the biggest buyers of 
wigs. They are brought to a high degree of perfection, and 
are “tailor made”, being gracefully moulded to the head 
of the wearer and woven into the hair-line along the fore- 
head so as to look entirely natural. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 





The famous doctor-novelist discusses marriage from courtship to old age 


Marriage As I See It 


A. J. CRONIN 





* 


NFORTUNATELY, many men and 

women are blind to the tremen- 

dous importance of family life. 
Some time ago, newspapers told of 
the chance discovery of a fine paint- 
ing by Rubens, in the dusty attic of 
an old country house. When con- 
fronted with this treasure, the aston- 
ished owner naively exclaimed: “It 
was always there! But I never knew 
I had it.” 

I think the statement is typical of 
the present-day attitude towards the 
family. We have long taken it for 
granted. So now we regard it with 
indifference, as something not worth 
thinking about. In this almost cynical 
unconcern lies the greatest danger to 
the family. 

In the days of our ancestors, when 
members of the family worked to- 
gether to extract a livelihood, the 
family was the essential unit of the 
community, existing and surviving 
through its own indispensability. 

Parents and children alike rose 
early and set about their appointed 
tasks. There was a sense of duty in 
this hard and simple life and a 
strong religious feeling, too, manifest 
in the evening gathering for family 
prayers. Pleasures were infrequent, 
though none the less enjoyed; and de- 


spite the*obvious austerities of that 
life, the family had its own rewards 
and satisfactions. It was closely 
united, almost indestructible. 


[MMENSE industrial expansion and 

the rapid growth of cities and 
suburbs completely changed this pic- 
ture. The telephone, the car, radio, 
television, the cinema, the lure of 
great sports events: all these con- 
veniences, pleasures and excitements 
offer advantages our forebears missed. 

They also have exerted a disrup- 
tive influence on the home. The chil- 
dren do not stay at home at night, 
business keeps father late at the office. 
Mother slips out to a concert with a 
woman friend. And on Sunday even- 
ing, instead of that reverent and rest- 
ful family gathering, Mother and Dad 
—he played eighteen holes of golf 
earlier in the day—are out for cock- 
tails. Young Johnny isn’t back from 
a football match and Sister has a 
date with that nice boy who has just 
come down from university, but 
hasn’t got a job yet. 

In short, the common purposes 
and common needs that held the 
family group no longer exist. The 
family is tending to fall apart. One 
evidence is the divorce rate. When 


Condensed from Modern Woman 
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one considers the heartaches, the be- 
wildered, disillusioned children, the 
bitter rancours and resentments, the 
chaotic mess that so often results, one 
wonders how under high heaven do 
these tragedies ever happen. 

The main cause is that people enter 
into the wedded state too lightly, too 
rashly and with a false conception of 
its real meaning and purposes. 


E hear of young men who propose 

after a few days of acquaintance- 
ship. More incredible still, we hear 
of others who, after looking at a pin- 
up photograph, beseech a woman 
they’ve never met to share their life. 
Recently I read that a glamorous 
model, whose picture appeared on 
the cover of a national magazine, re- 
ceived within the week more than 
600 letters containing definite pro- 
posals of marriage. 

Physical attraction has its place in 
marriage. In the most successful part- 
nerships I have known, this attraction 
has lasted for twenty, thirty, even 
forty years. But there are infinitely 
more important qualities than ruby 
lips, sparkling eyes, or the much- 
advertised allure of a peaches-and- 
cream complexion. The rocky road 
of life demands stronger apparel than 
a sheer silk négligé. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, in Gold- 
smith’s novel, came very close to the 
point. He chose his wife, as she chose 
her wedding gown, for qualities that 
would wear well. 

In Scotland, courtship is a serious 
affair. A couple will “ walk out” to- 
gether for several years, getting to 
know each other in steady com- 
panionship, discussing the future, sav- 
ing their money, making practical ar- 
rangements for their life together, so 
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that when, after this period of proba- 
tion, they finally settle down, they do 
so on a solid foundation of under- 
standing and respect, threatened by 
none of those dangers that so often 
blight the beginnings of matrimony. 


(CERTAINLY the early months of any 
marriage are crucial. The excite- 
ment of the wedding ceremony is 
over, the raptures of the honeymoon 
have diminished, and not infrequenily 
the newly-weds come down to earth 
with a heavy and unexpected jolt. 

They are not quite used to living 
together and they do not yet have the 
maturity or experience to adapt them- 
selves to a routine that appears, all 
at once, to bristle with the stubborn 
facts of life—problems of finance and 
household management, doubts and 
difficulties about sex, relatives, even 
irritations in respect of each other’s 
personal habits. 

They believed that all they had to 
do to gain perpetual bliss was to 
marry. Both built up a glittering 
edifice of expectations. And now 
what? Nothing but a pile of greasy 
dishes in the sink, an unmade bed, 
the slam of the front door as the hus- 
band snatches a perfunctory kiss in 
a rush to get to work on time. 


HILE practising medicine in a 

small town, I came across just 
such a couple. They had been married 
only a year. 

He was an architect, a clever young 
fellow who wanted to abandon his 
job planning suburban dwellings, and 
go to Rome to further his studies. 
He wanted to build a great cathedral. 
She, a university graduate with a pas- 
sion for art, was not one whit behind 
in her fierce determination to aban- 
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don her hated cooking, washing and 
ironing in favour of a fuller and freer 
artist’s life in Paris. 

Each separately confided these 
plans to me with a bitter intensity 
rendered more pathetic by the fact 
that they really loved each other. 
Who knows what folly they might 
have committed? But then nature 
took a hand and, as their physician, I 
was able to inform them that they 
would shortly have a child. 

This wholly unsuspected contin- 
gency joited them, causing them to 
realise their responsibilities and, as 
each had a great deal of stability and 
good sense, made them determine on 
a fresh start. 

They have now four children and, 
while he has not built his Italian 
cathedral and she has not won her 
place in the Louvre, they have safely 
weathered their early troubles, pros- 
pered financially, and succeeded in 
making their family life thoroughly 
happy. 


HILDREN cannot save a basicaily 

unstable marriage. But the coming 
of a child brings a sense of achieve- 
ment and fufilment to normal young 
parents. 

It binds them more closely, creates 
fresh interests and delights as they 
watch and guide the baby from in- 
fancy to maturity. It gives them an 
opportunity to develop an individual 
who'll be a credit to. society and 
themselves. 

Make no mistake—children are not 
entirely angelic creatures “ trailing 
clouds of glory” from above, ready 
to cure all parental woes, to straighten 
out all family conflicts. More often 
than not, the arrival of a baby upsets 
the household arrangements by night 
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as well as day, disturbs the balance 
between husband and wife, creates 
new hazards, problems and anxieties. 
But the baby is worth all this, a hun- 
dred times over. 

We must learn to make adjust- 
ments, to meet trials and hardships 
not easy to bear, develop under- 
standing and self-contro!, practise the 
silent virtues of patience and self- 
sacrifice. How often, in my medical 
years, I was brought face to face with 
acts of courage and devotion, un- 
heralded and unsung, which never- 
theless spoke volumes for the strength 
and richness, the finely knit texture 
of family ties. 


MARRIAGE is no joy ride. But those 
who do not disown their responsi- 
bilities, who face up to the hard facts 
and overcome them, will reap reward 
in the warmth and intimacy of family 
life, the happiness of a house that is 
not merely a place to sleep if: the 
common interests, sympathies and 
pleasures of a united home. 

Many people have asked me to 
name the virtue most necessary to 
secure such perfect unity. Un- 
doubtedly the answer is loyalty. The 
worst offence against the married 
state, the rock on which the family 
happiness is most often shipwrecked, 
is infidelity. 

Some years ago I knew a family— 
mother, father, adolescent son and 
daughter—in which despite affluent 
circumstances and a generous measure 
of the good things of life, there ran a 
constant undercurrent of disharmony. 

The wife was a virtuous woman. 
Yet all day long her unconscious de- 
sire seemed to be to disparage her 
husband in the eyes of the children 
—raising her brows, exchanging an 
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ironic glance with her son or daugh- 
ter when he made a simple remark, 
appearing somehow to criticise his 
opinions, his dress, his appearance. 
This disloyalty is equally mani- 
fested by wives who discuss their 
husbands behind their backs; by hus- 
bands who moan to other women 
how much they are misunderstood; 
by wives and husbands who fly for 
sympathy to a friend or relative, bear- 
ing sad tales of this and that injustice. 


NO Partnership can survive under 

such conditions—a house divided 
against itself will never stand. Such 
people should bury their bickering in 
their own back yard, smile, if they 
can, at each other’s failings, try to 
laugh off the dreadful grievance that, 
magnified and distorted, makes John 
seem a monster and Mary a heartless 
shrew. Of all the aids to family equi- 
librium, none is more blessedly useful 
than a sense of humour. 

Good-natured tolerance does much 
to make the wheels of family life 
turn smoothly, and, especially, as one 
grows older, practising the art of 
being nice to one another works 
wonders. 

If your husband begins to lose his 
hair, to puff slightly as he goes up- 
stairs, do not comment on these 
brutal symptoms of the passage of 
years. And if you husbands notice 
that your wife shows signs of putting 
on weight, tell her emphatically that 
in her plumpness she is more attrac- 
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tive than when first you fell in love 
with her. 

When your children are noisy and 
untidy, come to the table without 
washing their hands, leave footmarks 
on the newly-polished floor, try to 
correct them without losing your 
temper. A little generosity, some 
slight encouragement, tenderness and 
goodwill can be more effective than 
a hundred applications of the rod. 

Most powerful of all, however, is 
the need for some manifestation of 
religious spirit. Unless we pay some 
regard to spiritual values in the home, 
the family will inevitably founder. 


] SPEAK feelingly of the family from 

an experience that goes back twenty- 
five years, a span that has compassed 
all the ingredients which make up 
the great adventure of family life— 
health and sickness, partings and re- 
unions, hopes, anxieties, triumphs, 
fears, delight and despair. 

My wife and I have taken a long 
safari into the unknown tragedy, but 
comedy has not been lacking either. 
There have been moments when I 
would cheerfully have strangled my 
wife and massacred my children, 
moments also when they, on their 
side, would gladly have torn me limb 
from limb. 

Yet although at times the going 
has been difficult, the chief joys of 
my life have come from my family, 
the greatest happiness I now look 
forward to, is centred on it. 


CWT D 


MAN wrote this letter to a bookshop: “ Please send me 

the best book you have about goats—how to rear them, 
feed them, train them, etc. Yours, etc., J. Smith.—P.S. Do 
not bother to send the book; the goat has died.” 


—Catholic Herald. 
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Bill Keary’s 


EEVEN THOUGH HIS HEAD IS IN THE 
air .. . in the clouds, some days, 
. - . Bill Keary’s feet are on the 
ground. Bill is President of the 
Empire State Building Corporation— 
in other words, the boss of the highest 
and greatest building in the world. 

“ When I was a kid, my people had 
a shop in Bohola (Co. Mayo),” Bill 
told me. “I was sent to St. Jarlath’s 
in Tuam, and I remember well that 
I had great ambitions to be a jockey 
and ride a Grand National winner. 
But I was the wrong build for a 
jockey, and in any case I was sent 
up to Dublin to Skerry’s College to 
study for the British Civil Service. 

“TI remember walking for miles in 
the Pheenix Park, trying to make up 
my mind ebout what to do, and I 
did something then that I’ve often 
done since: I went home, went to 
bed, and slept on my problem. 

“Next morning everything was as 
clear as daylight. I would go to 
America. And I did, a week later, 
and went to Columbia, where I at- 
tended school at night and in the 
afternoons, and kept myself by earn- 
ing fifteen dollars a week keeping 
other people’s books right.” 

He didn’t tell me, but I knew of 
the brilliant and spectacular career 
which had taken him from small 
beginnings through many presiden- 
cies, directorships, government mis- 
sions, cultural activities (he’s a Direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Opera), to 
the responsibility of President of 
the Empire State Building. 

—Terry O’SULLIVAN in the 
Sunday Press. 


Success Story 
Jack Doyle’s Road Show 


LAST TIME I WAS OVER IN 
Dublin I met many of the 
theatrical folk who worked for me 
when my roadshow was breaking all 
records around the provinces. They 
remember me as the biggest single 
draw ever to tour Ireland and they 
also recall that I paid them the 
highest wages for an all-Irish show. 
Yet those same ex-employees of 
mine were forced—because of my 
reckless doing—to ignore me a few 


years later, because I had earned one 


of the worst names in Ireland. 

However, during my last visit to 
the Emerald Isle, all my old friends 
were there to greet me. It proved to 
me that so long as I keep my head, 
I can still be a popular guy with my 
workmates. The night I arrived in 
Dublin we had a little celebration 
party for the comeback of the 
prodigal. My friends were amazed 
when I drank beer, because they 
remembered the time I used to kill 
over two bottles of whiskey a day 
even when I had to do a show in 
the evening. 

—Jack Doyle in Reynolds News. 


Ted Hates Writing 


"THE DAY MY FATHER, TED KAVANAGH 

(Itma script writer), received his 
papal knighthood, a dinner was given 
for him by fifty of his oldest friends. 
After. the meal he was to be pre- 
sented with his brief of the Order 
of St. Gregory by Cardinal Griffin. 

‘But an hour before the guesis 
were due to arrive the new knight 
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had not come home to dress. I 
guessed what had happened and, 
taking a taxi,.went the round of his 
haunts. I found him all right. He 
had completely forgotten about his 
dinner date. 

I suppose we have suffered from 
my father’s forgetfulness all our lives. 
There was the memorable occasion 
when the Water Board had turned 
off the mains. Fa“ier returned late 
and, wanting a drink, went round 
the whole house and turned on every 
tap trying to get a drink. In the 
small hours the Water Board resumed 
the supply. I awoke at dawn to a 
Niagara, and could have gone over 
the stairs in a barrel. 

Writing was work, and he hated 
work, so he wrote only when driven. 
Until the later years, he never special- 
ised as a comic writer. During my 
childhood he turned his hand to almost 
anything—women’s love stories, home 
notes, advice to lovers in distress, 
gardening, hairdressing, medicine, re- 
ligion. His commentaries to Chaplin’s 
silent films are still being heard. He 
wrote songs, advertising copy, serious 
scientific articles, book reviews—all 
with a sort of nervous impulsiveness 
that, curiously, has the effect of taking 
him above pain or discomfort or 
mental distress. 

—John Bull. 


Fought for It 


N IRISH ARTISTIC LIFE TODAY THERE 

are quite a number of prominent 
figures who might never have been 
able to depend upon their painting 
for a livelihood without the aid of 
Mr. Victor Waddington. Wadding- 
ton has not created painters, but he 
has picked out talent and encouraged 
it, and provided artists with the 
stusmulus of competition and the 
stimulus of profit. Suave, well- 
groomed, impeccably dressed, he 
plays the impresario of the art gallery 
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to perfection. Underneath the studied 
facade, there are humour, kindliness, 
dynamic energy, and—surprisingly— 
an idealism which 47 years in the 
bitter world has never quenched. 
There is, Waddington believes, a 
renaissance of painting in Ireland to- 
day, comparable with the rebirth of 
Anglo-Irish literature in the early 
years of the century. Our artists are 
individuals; they cannot be banded 
into a school. But, whether they come 
from North or South, each one has 
his roots in Irish soil. Waddington 
is convinced that Dublin, more than 
any city in Europe, is destined to 
become the centre of painters and art- 
lovers from all over the world. 
Having spent his early childhood 
in Bermuda, where his father was 
teaching, Victor moved first to Scot- 
land and then to Ireland. By the age 
of fourteen, Victor knew that he 
wanted to devote his life to art—but 
that he never would be a painter. 
The solution was to Own an art 
gallery. Victor could do one thing 
reasonably well—he could box. He 
was Scottish schoolboy champion for 
his weight. He went in search of 
money to the boxing.booths. It 
rather shocked him to discover that 
professional fights in provincial 
booths differed in some respects from 
the clear code of public school box- 
ing; but he found the golden road to 
the public heart—when you are 
knocked down, just get up again. 
After four years of professional box- 
ing, he had saved enough money to 
return to Dublin, and found the 
gallery which he had literally fought 


for. ‘ 
—Irish Times. 


On the ‘‘ Beaton”? Track 


/ITH MY HAND ON MY HEART, I CAN 

blame the late Reverend Jesson 
for my interest in cookery. 

Mr. Jesson was the Protestant 
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Minister in Rathangan, my un- 
renowned little birthplace in the Bog 
of Allen. When I was eight or so, Mr. 
Jesson found that his congregation 
had dwindled to two, so he decided 
to sell out and leave us. 

When the auction was over and the 
dust from the removers’ vans had 
settled once more on the village 
pump, my sister Peig and I climbed 
over the back wall of the deserted 
rectory in search of  wffatever loot 
might have escaped the bidders. 

From the dead embers of a bonfire, 
Peig retrieved a copy of The Pick- 
wick Papers. My treasure-trove was 
the charred remains of an ajcient 
cook-book. 

That cook-book was dynamite to 
me. It set me aflame. The recipe for 
“Potato Snow” was music in ty 
ears. And no symphony has ever 
thrilled me like the directions for 
“Cookery for Soldiers and Sailors, 
Travellers and Emigrants.” 

I honestly don’t think Id ever 
have written a word but for that find 
in the Reverend Jesson’s back-yard. 
It made such an impression on me 
that when I wrote my first short 
story at the age of 15, the tale was 
full of an orphaned boy’s hunger and 
how it was assuaged by fairy cooks. 


—Maura Laverty in the Empire 


News. 


** God’s P.I.O.” 


N St. Patrick’s Day TWO YEARS 

ago, an Irish-born war correspon- 
dent named Patrick O’Connor cele- 
brated his own birthday by crossing 
the Han River in an amphibious 
Duck and entering newly liberated 
Seoul. From a plane a few days be- 
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fore, he had noted that Seoul’s 
Catholic cathedral was still standing. 
Finding his way to it, O’Connor 
tolled its bell. From the seemingly 
deserted ruins, scores of Koreans 
emerged as if by magic. Newsman 
O’Connor said Mass for them. 

No ordinary correspondent, grey- 
ing, fifty - four-year-old Reporter 
O'Connor had every right to officiate 
at the Mass and write a story about 
it the same day. He is a Roman 
Catholic priest. As correspondent for 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference News Service, Father O’Con- 
nor covers the Far East for more 
than 500 Catholic weeklies and maga- 
zines all over the world, has earned 
a reputation among combat reporters 
as one of the ablest in. the Far East 
and been dubbed by them “God's 
P.1.0O.” (Public Information Officer). 

Father O’Connor carries a repor- 
ter’s notebook and a chaplain’s Mass 
kit wherever he goes, often finds use 
for both. He has a good reporter’s 
sharp eye for detail, lets the religious 
notes sound where they belong. 

Dublin-born Pat O’Connor always 
nad a hankering to be a writer. But 
he got his master’s degree from 
Ireland’s National University, studied 
for the priesthood, and was ordained 
in the Society of St. Columban. 
Young priests of the order usually 
go to the Far East. Instead, O’Connor 
was sent to the U.S. headquarters 
near Omaha, to edit the order’s 
magazine, Far East. For twenty-two 
years he ran the magazine, often 
reminded his missionary contribu- 
tors: “Piety is no substitute for 
writing technique. . .” 


—Time. 


CR INGA 


ONOPOLY is like a baby—a man is opposed to it on 
general principles until he has one of his own. 





There is a big difference between literature on the radio and 
literature of the radio 


Pin-up Literature of the Air 





JULIEN GRACQ once wrote a 

- pamphlet with the rather 

slangy title of Littérature a 

Pestomac, a phrase which has been 

translated as “Pin-up Literature”; 

perhaps a good translation would be 
“The Literature of Show-off ”. 

At any rate, M. Julien Gracq made 
himself quite clear in his pamphlet. 
He resented all our modern machi- 
nery for commercialising literature, 
one might say for gambling with let- 
ters—such various devices as pub- 
licity photographs, gossip paragraphs, 
stunts in the popular weeklies on the 
lines of “What Masterpiece Would 
You Like To Have Written?”, Book 
Clubs, “I always use a Tomtit Type- 
writer, says Sir William Woofe, the 
famous author of Aunty Mary Died 
Grunting ”, and so on. 


| FEEL that in this matter of litera- 

ture and show-off, radio should 
nourish a most tender conscience. 
Superficially, it seems an excellent 
thing to bring any commodity, 
whether soap, politics, writers, or 
literature, before our enormous radio 
audiences. 

Yet, publicity for a writer is not 
quite on the same -level as publicity 
for soap. A bar of soap does not seek 
rewards; a writer may wish for them, 
and aim at them, and hope to win 
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them by pleasing his enormous audi- 
ences. 

The puritanism of M. Julien Gracq 
was aroused by the only too obvious 
dangers both for the writer and for 
the public. They are all the risks in- 
herent in writing down, or talking 
down: supérficiality, compromise, 
tactful evasiveness, vulgarisation, 
snobisme, pretentiousness. Nobody is 
so vulnerable to these risks as the 
man of letters when he addresses 
large audiences. 

These dangers have been obviated 
in the B.B.C. Third Programme by 
the simple device of aiming at the 
smaller audience. 


AS I see it, the problem of literature 

and the radio involves two dis- 
tinctions. First, there is the old ques- 
tion of radio as entertainment and 
radio as education. Second, we have 
to distinguish between literature on 
the radio and the literature of the 
radio. 

I feel that if we concentrated on 
the literature of the radio everything 
else would fall into proportion. It 
seems to be generally thought that 
radio can educate painlessly while 
entertaining: the opposite of “ Music 
While You Work”. I do not believe 
it. 

I believe that the citadels of litera- 
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ture can be taken only by a long, in- 
tensive, slow, and painful siege. I take 
a gloomy view of education as a 
form of pleasure. 

As far as I am concerned, educa- 
tion is a prolonged course in gym- 
nastics that, like compound interest, 
begins to pay real dividends only 
after many years of sweat, perhaps 
only in the last twenty years of a 
man’s life—the really important part 
of his life (if he has managed to re- 
main alive mentally)—when he is at 
last made ready to receive, to see 
what is necessary for the consum- 
mation of personality, and can thence- 
forward rejoice in the constant dis- 
covery of his unique world. 

This is something that is not going 
to be achieved by casual listening to 
dramatised Dickens or sugared snip- 
pets from the old masters. 


AT first glance this might appear to 
disagree with Professor Ronald 
Peacock when he said: “The over- 
riding obligation of broadcasting is 
to entertain and pursue knowledge 
in the liveliest and most attractive 
forms ”; and, “It can therefore quite 
frankly adopt literature and its study 
as objects enjoyable in themselves ” 
But we must note that he says 
“pursue” knowledge, not acquire 
it; and adds, cautiously, that this 
pleasure is “ of course, one refined by 
mature knowledge and judgment ”. 
And he goes on, finely, saying 
more or less what I have said about 
the end of education: “In the ex- 
perience of literature the mind and 
the heart, with that astonishing blend 
of excitement and tranquillity that 
characterises the arts, are persuaded 
to discover their own reality and their 
desires, and though this is clearly a 
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phenomenon as serious as life or 
death it does not oppress but gives 
delight.” 

In other words, what we get out of 
radio, out of literature, out of litera- 
ture on the radio, out of, say, Vergil 
in English, depends on what we can 
bring to it. I think the popular idea 
of painless education is therefore a 
dangerous illusion, and I am all for 
Professor Peacock’s idea of much 
more organisation and schematisation. 

I would go so far, in order to 
underline the nature of this illusion, 
as to intervene every night on the 
Light Programme with fifteen minutes 
of frank Adult Education on some 
such lines as—to give the crudest ex- 
ample—* The World’s Great Books ”, 
synchronised with preparatory out- 
lines like the language handbooks of 
Schools Broadcasting ... and then 
on with the fun again. 


[ 4™M delighted to find myself in 

agreement with Mr. Henry Reed 
on the pre-eminence of the literature 
of the radio. Surely this is the whole 
thing in a nutshell: “When all is 
said, the best service that the B.B.C. 


can do for literature . . . is by creat- 


. ing literature of its own.” 


The theatre rarely adopts novels 
for the, stage; it would be a poor 
affair if it relied on another sort of 
literature for its own literature. Why 
should the invisible theatre do so? 
Every Feature on the radio is true 
radio-literature: it is an original ex- 
perience, it is life transmuted into 
terms of this particular art, intelli- 
gible only in terms of this art. 

I do not at all side with Mr. Reed 
in his idea that this radio-literature 
must always expect permanence in 
printed form; that is to go back again 
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out of radio-literature, or radio-art, 
to another medium; almost on the 
same plane as trying to explain pic- 
tures in print. 

I think radio-literature sometimes 
can be preserved in print—critical 
essays, for example, or poetic drama 
—but a good test, which proved that 
it cannot always be done, was made 
a couple of years ago when a series 
of “Imaginary Conversations” by 
well-known writers was published in 
book-form. The book sold poorly, 
and if we open it at random the 
reason is apparent: 


Horatio: The doctor will bleed 
her, or give her a drauglit. I'll go 
find one .. . (low voice, but dis- 
tinct) Hamlet. went without a 
word; by now, he will be on the 
high seas . . . say he spoke of 
her . . . (more usual tones) And 
while I’m gone, light the fire in 
the other room and make up the 
bed with pillows. See to it. 

Jenny: At once, sir. 

[Exit Horatio, then Fenny] 

OPHELIA: (low voice, breathless): 
Without a word! ... Gone! Pll 
creep out so that Jenny shan’t 
hear me, by the back-stairs. ... 


On the air, with the voices changing, 
contrasting, that was excellent. On 
the page... .! 


Bvt will writers write ‘for the air 
into which their words vanish like 
smoke, denying themselves their 
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primal art and its hopes of greater 
permanence? 

As one writer, I consider this 
matter for a few moments and reply, 
“Yes! On two conditions. That I 
honestly acknowledge that it is a 
second, and secondary, though en- 
tirely genuine art. And that I am paid 
fees in proportion to the considerable 
amount of time which I must devote 
to what has no permanent commer- 
cial value.” 

The simplest example is the short 
story which has to be written speci- 
ally for speaking, and thereby be- 
comes radio-literature. For appear- 
ance in a book it usually has to’ be 
written afresh. 

For the listener, radio-literature, we 
must admit, will also generally, but 
not always, be a secondary medium, 
since the effect is fleeting and a 
sense is sacrificed; but for some 
things, such as poetry, it is, or can 
be, a primary medium, since what is 
lost to the printed page is won back 
again by the sound of the living, 
spoken word; but it will never be as 
secondary as to the writer. 


So: ideally, nobody should write for 
the radio but radio-writers for 
whom words have no life until they 
have become speech, for whom the 
words radio-literature are a contra- 
diction. of terms, who do not write 
for the radio but, simply, who write 
radio, that is who write sound-waves, 
as other men write black and white. 


wr Qawwer 


n American movie producer’s wife wanted her portrait 


painted by a local artist. 


“Nonsense,” said her proud husband. “I am sending you 
to Europe to have you painted by one of the old masters.” 





In the US. the family steak costs 25 shillings 


You’re Better Off Here! 


SEAN 


O’DWYER 





T is clear from contact with the 
j phere worker in Boston, and 

elsewhere throughout New Eng- 
land, that the cost of living in the 
U.S.A. was the biggest single factor 
in the minds of the people when 
they went to the polls last fall. 

In Boston the dollar buys about 
fifty cents’ worth in terms of its 1939 
value. 

It is true, of course, that wages 
have spiralled upwards in reasonable 
proportion to prices rises: but the 
average Irish emigrant who works for 
a wage can give many instances of 
weekly or monthly price increases, 
whereas wages are not adjusted more 
than twice or three times a year—if 
even that. 


HAVE been in the homes of over a 

dozen Irish people since I came to 
America, and in every one of them 
the complaint is the same: it just is 
not possible to keep up with Uncle 
Sam’s persistent demands for more 
and more revenue. The average esti- 
mate is that wage-earners work one 
day in every five for the national 
exchequer. 

It is true that wages are around 
four times the Irish level, but costs 
for housing and food—to mention 
only a couple of basic commodities— 
are colossal. 


It costs the equivalent of about 
25s. to provide a steak dinner for an 
average family of four or five persons; 


‘so steak is no longer found on the 


American domestic table. 


E cheap eating-spots of Boston 

and New York are no longer the 
exclusive haunt of truck-drivers and 
cabmen. The pin-striped-trousers 
brigade—the men of the city and of 
the Civil Service—are feeling “ the 
breeze” economically every more than 
the lower-paid sections, and their re- 
actions are to cut costs by “ slum- 
ming it” in the catering sense. 

The system under which American 
women went to work when their hus- 
bands went to war ten years ago has 
stuck. In three Washington cafés, in 
four New York stores, and in as 
many more Boston restaurants, I have 
seen a total of anything from fifty to 
sixty married women at work. And 
they’re not war-widows either. 

Most of them will tell you that 
they are happily married to good hus- 
bands who work hard, but they just 
cannot run a household on a single 
salary and meet the taxation and 
prices demand. 

The Korean situation is the key 
to the oppressive taxation system, 
but nobody seems to know when that 
situation will be resolved. 


Condensed from Reynolds News 
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There is no doubting the fact that 
the American people as a whole are 
confirmed ‘in their support of 
measures which will tie down the 
Russian Communists; their complaint 
is that the Korean enterprise does 
not appear to be getting anywhere. 


ERE are so many Irish people in 

America that the question of emi- 
grating there must often present itself 
. to their kith and kin at home. 

In Bosten, undoubtedly, the Irish 
people have done extremely well, but 
it is something of a new trend io 
find so many talking over the possi- 
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bility of settling down in the “old 
country.” 

In all these circumstances, then, is 
America a good place for Irish emi- 
grants in these days? It would hardiy 
be fair for a person like myself, 
visiting the land for a relatively short 
period, to give that blunt verdict. 

But Archbishop Cushing, who is 
of Irish parentage and has never lost 
an interest in the land of his people, 
could be regarded as an eminent 
authority on this question. His words 
to me were: “Why don’t the Irish 
stay at home? There’s nothing here 
for them.” 


T ypes of Authors 


E Flying Fishes; these are Writers who now and then 
rise upon their Fins, and fly out of the Profounds, but 
their Wings are soon dry, and they drop down to the 


Bottom. 


The Swallows are Authors that are eternally skimming 
and fluttering up and down, but all their Agility is employ’d 


to catch Flies. 


The Ostridges are such whose Heaviness rarely permits 
them to raise themselves from the Ground; their Wings 
are of no use to lift them up, and their Motion is between 
flying and walking; but then they run very fast. 

The Parrots are they that repeat another’s Words, in such 
a hoarse, odd Voice, that makes them seem their own. 

The Frogs are such as can neither walk nor fly, but can 
leap and bound to admiration: They live generally in the 
Bottom of a Ditch, and make a great Noise whenever they 
thrust their Heads above Water. 

The Tortoises are slow and chill, and like Pastoral Writers 
delight much in Gardens; ‘they have for the most part a 
fine embroider'd Shell, and, under it, a heavy Lump. 


—JONATHAN SWIFT. 


ETTY: “I make it a rule never to talk about another girl 


unless I have something nice to say about her. 


why I never discuss Doris.” 


That’s 





Helping Hand for Pilgrims 


DENNIS HOLMAN 


a 








HEN Peter Crane was sixteen, 

he went for the first time to 

Lourdes. He was near the 
Crowned Virgin statue when a chef 
de service, with a silver badge of 
the Hospitalité de Notre-Dame de 
Lourdes, grabbed him by the arm. A 
woman had collapsed, and Crane 
was asked to carry her to the Sept 
Douleurs. Emaciated, she proved no 
serious burden, but she died in his 
arms before they reached the hospital. 


"THAT was the first job Crane ever 

did for a sick person in Lourdes. 
It was the summer of 1931. Except for 
the war years, he has returned every 
season to work as a brancardier. A 
creature of habit, he always travels 
with the Catholic Association pil- 
grimage, in charge of a section of 
brancardiers, taking the same room 
at the same hotel. 

The point Peter Crane always 
makes when discussing Lourdes is 
that pilgrimages are not organised 
mainly with the intention of praying 
for miraculous cures of the sick. “ We 
come to Lourdes,” he says, “to carry 
out Our Lady’s wishes. She asked 
for penance and prayer.” 


LovrDEs is uncomfortable for most 
pilgrims—overcrowded, hot and 
exhausting during the pilgrimage 
Condensed from Fohn Bull 
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season. One of the principal devo- 
tions is the Stations of the Cross. 
They are performed at Lourdes up a 
steep and stony hill—tough climbing 
without going barefoot, as some pil- 
grims prefer. 

The only “fun” on a pilgrimage 
is the gay piety of the nightly torch- 
light procession, with 80,000 or 90,000 
people carrying candles round the 
Domain, winding up the ramps of the 
Basilica, singing the Lourdes hymn, 
with the melody chimed out by the 
church bells every hour and by every 
music-box sold in town. 

The most vivid of all Lourdes im- 
pressions is the fervour and intensity 
of its massed prayer—people praying 
as they stand, kneel, or lie on 
stretchers with fingers clasped or 
arms outstretched, tens of thousands 
praying at the altars, praying outside 
the baths, praying at the Grotto. 


4z Grotto is a small cave at the 

side of the hill under the Basilica, 
lined with discarded crutches, spinal 
jackets, calipers, walking-sticks, with 
an altar behind the grille, an immense 
bouquet of burning candles and an 
image of the Virgin placed. high up 
in a niche. 4 

Here pilgrims come to meditate 
and pray, and here in the mornings 
Holy Communion is distributed, the 
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priests going with their golden 
chalices among the wheelchairs and 
stretchers. 


Qtswe the Grotto is the line of 

twelve taps, where pilgrims fill 
their bottles and drink from the 
famous spring; it has flowed for 
ninety-four years, since a crowd 
watching Bernadette Soubirous in 
ecstasy saw her dig with her hands 
in the earth and smear her face from 
the muddy trickle that appeared. 

“Go, drink at the source, and wash 
in it,” was the command Bernadette 
received from The Lady of her vision. 
To-day, 27,360 gallons flow from the 
spring every day, enough to fill mil- 
lions of tiny bottles to be sent all 
over the Worid. 

Next to the taps at the Grotto are 
the baths: three curtained doorways, 
with a railed-off area occupied most 
of the day by sick awaiting their turn, 
praying with eyes shut and lips mov- 
ing, and outside the railings a crowd 
of fit pilgrims, grouped by languages, 
repeating prayers and invocations 
called out by the priests. 

“ We try to give every sick pilgrim 
two immersions a day,” Crane ex- 
plains. “ There are seven baths, and 
last year 227,846 immersions were 
given in them, the water being 
changed only twice a day. By nor- 
mal standards of hygiene, it is not 
just insanitary; it is madness. But this 
is Lourdes. Never in the shrine’s his- 
tory, has there been a case of trans- 
ferred infection from the baths.” 


CN one September day last year, 789 

pilgrims came to the male section, 
334 in the morning session, 455 in 
the afternoon. There were tubercu- 
losis and paralysis cases, several with 
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Pott’s disease, disseminated sclerosis, 
rheumatoid arthritis, deformities, para- 
plegia, open wounds and fistula. There 
were blind people, spastics and cancer 
cases, and they all went into the same 
stone baths. 


OSE who could walk stood knee- 
deep in the water, stripped except 
for a wet sarong of blue twill. Sup- 
ported on each side by a brancardier, 
they read the invocations, and went 
down, body and head under. Stretcher 
cases went in on a webbing stretcher. 
Chemical analysis does not show 
Lourdes water to possess any particu- 
lar therapeutic value. Every pilgrim 
claiming to have been cured is im- 
mediately taken to the Bureau Medi- 
cal, a clinic within the Domain, fitted 
with facilities for a complete medical 
examination, and with at least thirty 
doctors on call at any time during 
the pilgrimage season. 

The Bureau’s function is to ex- 
amine and report. Out of about fifty 
cases examined every season, perhaps 
seven are invited to return the follow- 
ing year for further examination, and 
of these one or possibly two are then 
considered worth sending on to the 
Bureau’s national committee in Paris. 


To get as far as the national com- 

mittee, the cure must have been 
instantaneous and complete. Full 
medical histories are necessary, sup- 
ported where applicable by X-rays, 
clinical and laboratory records. “We 
are Devil’s advocates,” says Dr. Fran- 
cois Leuret, the Bureau president. 
“We must take a sceptical view, try- 
ing to explain the cure away by every 
means.” 

Cures that can in any way be 
attributed to auto-suggestion are not 
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considered. In this category are classed 
certain forms of blindness and par- 
alysis, where patients have been known 
to recover sometimes as a result of an 
emotional shock. An Englishwoman 
returning from Lourdes two years ago 
Sat up in the train and said she could 
see. She had been blind, but the cure 
was not admitted as miraculous. 

Only the bishop of the diocese in 
which the patient resides can declare 
a cure miraculous, and this is done 
only when both medical commissions 
agree that it is inexplicable. Altogether 
forty-eight Lourdes cures have been 
adjudged miraculous. They cover a 
wide range of human suffering, though 
tubercular infections of the lungs, 
spine and stomach recur in the 
records. 


JN many cases, the sufferers were 
in the last stages and often on the 
point of death. But club feet are also 
reported straightened, unconnected 
fractures suddenly repaired, sores 
healed, fistula and ulcerous openings 
cicatrized, cancers caused to disappear 
overnight, living skeletons with 
chronic enteritis restored to buoyant 
health. There is an account of a 
necdle, embedded in a girl’s thumb 
for several years and causing her great 
pain, suddenly coming to the surface 
as the hand was immersed. Paralysis 
victims have stood and walked. 
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OURDES cures have not been ex- 

clusively Catholic. Mlle. Madeleine 
Guinot, cured of tuberculosis of the 
spine and lungs on July 3, 1934, was 
agnostic by education and personal 
conviction. Germaine Bristen, cured 
of tuberculosis of the left knee, kidneys 
and bladder on September 9, 1937, 
was a Protestant. Most of the cures 
are recorded as having taken place 
during the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The number of pilgrims increased 
in the last three years at the rate of 
206,000 a year. Well over 2,000,000 
arrived in 19§2. 

Responsible directly to the bishop 
is the Hospitalité de Notre-Dame de 
Lourdes, the confraternity of bran- 
cardiers pledged to the service of ti: 
sick to which Crane belongs. During 
peak periods there can be as many as 
2,000 sick in Lourdes, each of whom 
has to be taken every morning for 
Mass and Holy Communion at the 
Grotto, given breakfast there, im- 
mersed, returned to the hospitals for 
lunch, brought back, irnmersed again, 
then laid out in the square for the 
afternoon’s procession. 

Crane has never seen a miracle, but 
he has never needed one to strengthen 
his faith. “For those who believe,” 
he quotes, “no explanation is neces- 
sary. For those who don’t, no ex- 
planation is possible.” 


oe 


T was lunch time. The elderly clerk opened his sand- 

wiches, iocked at them, and exclaimed bitterly: “ Cheese 
sandwiches. Always cheese sandwiches.” 

A colleague said: “ Why don’t you ask your wife to fix 
you another kind of sandwich?” 

“Who’s married?” said the man indignantly. “I make 
these sandwiches myself.” 
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The Big Hello 


F[VERYBODY IN THESE FILMIC DAYS 
will be familiar with the mode of 
address colloquially known as “ The 
Big Hello”. It is a crude, loud- 
mouthed, back-slapping approach. 

This odious familiarity is at once 
unnecessary and undignified, and it 
serves only to debase the currency 
of social intercourse. You will usually 
find it defended on the grounds that 
it is democratic. It is not democratic. 
It is merély insolent. Equality does 
not mean that all men should be 
equally undignified. 

I can never quite get used, either, 
to the insulting manner of radio com- 
peres to those they interview, or, in- 
deed, to the patience and forbearance 
of these unfortunates. 

You know’ the sort of thing: 

“Well, now, what is your name, 
please?” 

“ William Shakespeare.” 

“T see. Tell us now, Bill, what do 
you have for your breakfast?” 

—THE RAMBLER in the Irish 
Weekly Independent. 


Revolt of Machine 


MACHINES ARE DRIVING PEOPLE IN- 
sane and sensitive people are 
going mad first. 

Many people make two trips a day 
in a car for a half-hour or an hour. 
Travelling at fifty miles an hour, the 
houses and the people and the other 
cars and the landscape flash by them. 
This is a series of unrelated pictures 
which are presented too rapidly and 


in too great a number for our minds 
to co-ordinate. 

What we are seeing happen has 
happened before in history, but with 
slaves and not machines. Slaves were 
imported to give leisure to those who 


‘imported them. They had revolts of 


the slaves. We are now seeing the re- 
volt of the machine against us. 
—Lorp DUNSANY. 


Tourist’s Impressions 


WAS RATHER DISAPPOINTED TO FIND 

that county council schemes were 
rapidly wiping out all traces of the 
comfortable thatched cottages with 
the haif-doors of my dreams. Here 
and there I found one, and most of 
these were gleaming in newly-coated 
whitewash, paintwork well tended 
and the gardens ablaze with old- 
fashioned flowers. 

However, I was disappointed to 
see a few long since vacated which 
had been allowed to degenerate into 
unsightly ruins, and these, usually 
located by the roadside, were a blot 
on the otherwise pleasant landscape. 
The cross-road dancing was a thing 
of the past, and I found the youth of 
the towns and villages more inter- 
ested in Bebop than in the Bard of 
Armagh. 

I found the Irish no more argu- 
mentative than any other race; some 
possessed extreme views on many 
subjects, others were tolerantly good- 
humoured, but expressed themselves 
in flashes of keen wit and sparkling 
conversation. 
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I left Ireland without seeing a 
leprechaun or a fairy, a cock-fight 
or a rebellion, but I brought with me 
invisible bonds that have bound me 
for ever to the Emerald Isle. 


—V.D.X. in One Hundred and 
Eleven. 


Avoidable Fires 


JRECENTLY WE TOOK AT RANDOM FIFTY 

cases in which loss by fire resulted 
in insurance claims. An analysis 
showed that the originating causes 
were as follows :— 


Cigarette ini 

Electric Installation 

Electric Fire 

Chimney Fire 

Lightning a 
Stoves... aa ht 


Of the balance, the causes are given as 
“unknown”. If we exclude the two 
instances in which lightning struck, 
there were twenty-six cases in which, 
with reasonable care, some of these 
fires could have been avoided. 

We cannot too often advocate 
greater care in the use of cigarettes, 
the danger of faulty or defective wir- 
ing, the risk attaching to clothing 
near electric fires or near or on stoves 
and suchlike appliances, and the need 
for the proper precautions against 
chimney fires. 


—Protectien (Insurance Corpora- 
tion of Ireland). 
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The Big Village 


UENOS AIRES IS KNOWN TO ITS 

inhabitants as “la gran aldea” 
(the big village). The phrase expresses 
the mentality of the “failed metro- 
polis”, the city that is neither one 
thing nor the other, inhabited mainly 
by those who have failed to “ make 
the grade”. They may have attempted 
to shine elsewhere—and not suc- 
ceeded; at least in Dublin the com- 
petition is less, and the small man 
can inflate himself into the likeness 
of a big man. 

In the “big village” everybody 
knows everybody else, and is quick 
to discover the skull beneath the 
skin. So-and-so used to wheel a hand- 
cart around the Midlands peddling 
haberdashery to the peasantry. Do 
you mean to say that his son is now 
trying to pretend that he is a writer! 
One meets this kind of thing every 
day, and it is no wonder that Dublin 
is a centre of petty and nasty squab- 
bles between people who all have 
pfetensions, but no claims, to being 
“ intellectuals ”. 

I am reminded of the story of the 
man who went into one of our 
“literary pubs ” to find two dignified 
and respectable gentlemen lying on 
the floor, scrabbling futilely at one 
another. He was moved to try to 
separate them, but before he could 
the barman came up to him and 
said: “Don’t worry, Mr. X, it’s not 
drink, it’s just art!” 

—“ THERSITES” in the Irish 
Times. 


GIOIA b—$§ 
COUNTY Limerick grazier was seen leaning over a gate 


in the early morning, and was seen by the same observer 
—an English tourist—leaning over the same gate in the 


evening. 


When taxed about it by the puzzled tourist, the grazier 
answered: “ Well, *twould be the quare farm that wouldn’t 


keep one man idle all day!” 


—Church of Ireland Gazette. 





Doctors are concerned about the increasing use of sleeping tablets 


Three Enemies of Sleep 


C. H. TEEAR, B.A. 


E can pin-point three enemies 
WV of natural sleep. (i) Pain for 

which we may require our 
doctor’s help. (ii) External distur- 
bance like noise, light, an uncomfor- 
table bed. (iii) Mental disturbance 
like over-excitement, nervous tension, 
worry. These often over-lap in the 
sense that pain makes us tense and 
worried about ourselves, while men- 
tal disturbance causes us to become 
over-sensitive to things like barking 
dogs and rattling windows. 

As far as everyday aches and pains 
are concerned, we can do a great deal 
to help ourselves. A little common 
sense will often put an end to ordin- 
ary digestive trovbles. Late meals 
are apt to result in nightmares. 
Therefore, we should follow a regime 
which suits us and stick to it, being 
sensible about what we eat, giving 
our digestive apparatus something to 
work on without working too hard. 


]F it is a question of poor circula- 

tion, we can warm the bed with a 
hot-water bottle, and go to bed warm 
with a hot drink last thing that does 
not clash with what we had for our 
final meal. Incidentally, if you have 
a bath late at night, do not make it 
a hot one. This is apt to speed up 
the pulse and cause a restless spell, 
after which you may get a shivery 
reaction. 


Condensed from 


EXTERNAL disturbances can be try- 
ing, but ability to relax, plus the 
self-discipline to be able to do it 
under difficulties, will work wonders. 
Our road may seem a promenade 
for loud-voiced strollers in heavy ~ 
boots; but if we can keep our sense 
of humour, mind and body will still 
gain rest and refreshment. Con- 
versely, people who get angry twist 
and turn all night, and get up in the 
morning irritable and worn out. 

External disturbances should be 
cut down to the unavoidable mini- 
mum. Instead of grumbling, do some- 
thing about those rattling windows. 
Make sure the front gate is fastened. 
Otherwise, if the wind decides to 
blow, you will have to choose be- 
tween going downstairs to fasten it 
or enduring the bangs. 

Modern beds are constructed with 
an eye both to comfort and sound 
scientific principles, but how we 
make them depends on personal pre- 
ference. I like mine well tucked in, 
especially around the feet, but I 
know people who would suffer pur- 
gatory if their beds were made this 
way. I prefer a substantial bolster 
and pillow, but this may not suit you. 
You may be most comfortable flat cn 
your back with no pillow at all. 

If someone else has made your 
bed, take the precaution of checking 
before you retire for the night. An 


The Psychologist 
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extra tuck-in around the feet, or a 
little hitch-up of the sheet to bring 
it closer under your chin, ensures a 
nice warm feeling of comfort. 

To have to get out and fuss about 
this afterwards means statting the 
business of relaxation all over again 
Have enough bedclothes—not too 
many, or the weight will make you 
irritable. Keep an extra blanket 
handy in case you should need it. 


MENTAL disturbance is often caused 
by unwise living. If we stay up 
late and get over-excited, it is hardly 
reasonable to expect to be able to 
calm down all at once and go to sleep 
as soon as our heads touch the pillow. 
People who burn the candle at 
both ends by working and playing 
too hard usually end up in the sleep- 
ing-tablet brigade. If we refuse to 
organise our lives better or cut out 
part of what we are doing, we are 
simply asking for a breakdown. 

Try to resist the temptation cf 
carrying on with work requiring hard 
concentration late into the night. 
Students preparing for examinations 
easily drift into a habit of sleepless- 
ness by continuing with their studies 
long after their books should have 
been put away. Even those of us who 
are older, and who should be wiser, 
can fall into the same trap, with the 
result that we. either do not sleep at 
ali or sleep fitfully. 

Try, if you possibly can, to give 
up all work of this kind at least an 
hour, and preferably two hours, be- 
fore you retire to bed. Allow your 
mind time to settle down. Read a 
light entertaining riovel, talk to the 
family, listen to the radio, Help your 
mind to relinquish its urgent concern 
with everyday tasks and problems. 
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Worry is something else we can 

learn to control. In the hours of 
darkness, when the world around us 
is hushed and we are alone with our- 
selves, all our regrets and our fears, 
our problems and frustrations, rise 
up to torment us. 

At once we should remind our- 
selves that it is silly thinking about 
them then. Here we are in bed in 
our pyjamas at two a.m., neither the 
time nor the place for doing any- 
thing about anything, so what is the 
use of worry? 

When worry descends upon you in 
the middle of the night, say 10 your- 
self very firmly: “Ill think about 
that tomorrow when I can do some- 
thing about it.” If you make a habit 
of doing this, you will master the 
tendency to take your troubles to bed 
with you. 

Sometimes our limbs twitch and 
we seem unable to settle ourselves 
into a comfortable /position. Fear of 
not being able to sleep drives sleep 
away. You know the kind of thing. 
You look at your watch. It’s a’ready 
half-past one, you think, and I have 
to get up at seven. 

So it goes on, this depressing 
counting of the hours, with you 
gradually working yourself into a 
panic, You twist and turn. Your 
pillow is not right and the bedclothes 
get in a tangle. At this point you 
make the fatal mistake of giving up 
the struggle. You sit up in bed. You 
switch on the light and start to read. 


N’T do it! Resist the temptation 
to twist and turn. Lie quiet, re- 
laxing all your muscles until you feel 
yourself a dead weight in the bed. 
Breathe in deeply and exhale more 
sharply. Keep thinking as you do 
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this: “I’m warm. I’m comfortable. 
I'm getting sleepier and sleepier.” 

If this does not work, simply lie 
quiet and create a restful mental 
image like a tree in blossom, a toy 
yacht sailing on a pond, a child sleep- 
ing in its cot. Think about a happy 
holiday, or the nicest person you 
know—anything as long as your 
mind is calm and rested and your 
body relaxed. 

Of course, none of this will help 
very much unless we do what we 
can to solve our personal problems. 
Our conscious minds must be en- 
couraged to face up to the truth 
about ourselves. Otherwise we are 
open at all times to suggestion from 
the subconscious, a suggestion which 
is more potent in the hours of dark- 
ness when we are withdrawn from 
our everyday matter-of-fact world. 

It may take the form of an obses- 
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sive fear of brutal assault, burglars, 
or fire. Or perhaps we fee] an atmos- 
phere of dread and impending 
calamity, a reflection of our own 
deep-rooted sense of inferiority and 
insecurity. There may be cruel, 
horrible thoughts full of hatred and 
resentment against others. 


(Rupe fantasies may keep us awake 

or disturb our sleep with dreams. 
We may be tormented or frightened 
by a fear of darkness and the super- 
natural which is rooted in some un- 
happy childhood experience. 

All these things are symbols, sign- 
posts pointing to defects of attitude 
which require understanding and 
adjustment. The amount of sleep 
required for health varies widely with 
individuals. When our body needs it, 
nature will give it to us—providing 
we give ourselves a fair chance. 


LP 82) 
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Sounds in the Night 


KNOW a woman who lived on a busy street corner in the 
heart of a large city. One hot summer night she retired 


early. 


The telephone rang. She slept on through it. Fire engines 
clanged around the corner and someone next door blasted 
the night with a radio dance programme. She slept on 


through it. 


Her sister arrived home with a group of college friends 
who raided the pantry and put the gramophone on full 


blast. Sane slept on. 


Then a remarkable thing occurred. From the rear room, 
at the opposite end of the house, came the faintest kind of 


voice. It said: “ Mummy.” 


Like a shot out of a gun she was out of bed and at the 


side of her three-year-old girl. 


—Home Topics. 


ynic: A man who looks both ways before crossing a 


one-way street. 





Was he more sinned agains: than sinning ? 


Ned Kelly’s 


Bushrangers 


T. A. GIBSON 


ED Ketty, the bushranger, is 
undoubtedly the most famous 
Australian, living or dead. His 
fame and prestige are comparable 
only to those of Sir Donald Bradman 
and Phar Lap, the great Australian 
racehorse of the thirties. Even today 
the Australian expression, “as game 
as Ned Kelly,” is a high compliment. 
“The Kelly country” is in north- 
east Victoria and stretches more or 
less from “Mansfield in the south to 
Yarrawonga in the north, and from 
Euroa in the south-west to Tallan- 
gatta in the north-east, and it con- 
tains a dozen or more townships. 
Legend here is violently pro-Kelly. 
The real villains of the piece are 
alleged to be the police force. 


ED KELLY was born in 1854 at 

Wallan Wallan, Victoria, the eldest 
of eight children of John Kelly, an 
Irish patriot who had been trans- 
ported to Van Dieman’s Land. 

After John Kelly’s death, his 
widow moved to Greta, where she 
took a small selection on the Eleven 
Mile Creek, some five miles from 
Glenrowan and eleven miles from 
Benalla. Benalla, my home town, was 
the centre of a big police district, 
and since Irish patriotism was an un- 
healthy pastime in the eyes of the 
authorities, the Kelly brood was soon 
in strife. 


In the early part of 1870, when 
Ned was fifteen years old, he was 
arrested ang charged with holding 
the bridle-reins of the horse of Harry 
Power, 4 bushranger, but he was 
eventually discharged through lack of 
evidence. At the age of sixteen he was 
sentenced to six months’ jail for 
assault against a hawker who set out 
to do the thrashing, but ended in 
being thrashed instead. 

Barely had Ned been released when 
he was again arrested for being in 
possession of a stolen horse which 
he said he had found abandoned. In 
the subsequent trial, the man who 
had “borrowed” the horse and 

turned it loose, a fellow called 
‘Wild’ Wright from Mansfield, got 
eighteen months, while Ned, merely 
on a charge of receiving, was given 
three years. 


His only genuine conviction was in 

1877, when .he was twenty-three. 
He was arrested for being drunk in 
Benalla and riding his horse across 
the footpath. 

One of the troopers, Lonigan, 
acted with extreme brutality, causing 
Ned to cry out impassionedly: “If 
I ever shoot a man, Lonigan, you'll 
be the first.” For this escapade he 
was fined only £3 1s., principally 
because his beating-up was stopped 
by the arrival on the scene of a Jus- 
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tice of the Peace, who rebuked the 
police for their shocking methods. 

The Kelly-Police feud was obvi-+ 
ously now coming to a head. Not 
long after, a Constable Fitzpatrick 
visited the Kelly homestead to inter- 
view young Dan Kelly about a horse 
that had been reported missing from 
Chiltern. As he was sitting in the 
kitchen waiting for Dan to have some 
tea, Fitzpatrick, who had been im- 
bibing liberally on the way, made a 
pass at Kate Kelly. With that, Dan, 
a lad of seventeen, struck the inebri- 
ated trooper and felled him. 

Just as Fitzpatrick was dragging 
out his revolver, Ned walked in at 
the door. She brothers seized the 
policeman and disarmed him after a 
struggle in which he fell and gashed 
his left wrist on the projecting door- 
lock. 


HEN Fitzpatrick returned to Ben- 
alla that night, the story of the 
fracas was fantastically «mbroidered. 
The :njury to his wrist had become 
a wound inflicted by a revolver bullet 
fired. by Ned Kelly. Mrs Kelly had 
struck him on the head with a 


fire-shovel, and a selector named 
Williamson and Mrs. Kelly’s son-in- 
law, Skillion, were present, armed 
with revolvers. Warrants were imme- 
diately issued for the arrest of Ned 
and Dan Kelly, Mrs. Kelly, William- 
son, and Skillion. 

When Ned heard that warrants 
were out for his brother and himself 
(he did not know his mother was 
involved too), he decided that it 
would be a good time for them to 
work an old abandoned alluvial 
mining claim at Stringybark Creek, 
in the Wombat Ranges. Together 
with Joe Byrne of Beechworth and 
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Steve Hart of Wangaratta, the 
brothers “ went bush ”. 

Meanwhile, the relentless arm of 
the law descended on the helpless 
Mrs. Kelly, on Williamson, and on 
Skillion: in April 1878 they were 
arrested, and six months later, at 
Beechworth, tried. Mrs. Kelly was 
sentenced to three years’ and the two 
men to six years’ hard labour, ail 
on the evidence of Fitzpatrick, who, 
only a year later, was dismissed for 
general misconduct. 

‘The judge at the trial, Mr. Justice 
Redmond Barry, said to Mrs. Kelly 
as he sentenced her: “If your son 
Ned was here, I would make an 
example of him for the rest of 
Australia—: would give him fifteen 
years.” 


ITH the harsh sentence meted out 

to his mother, Ned Kelly declared 
open war on the police. He heard 
at the end of October that a party of 
them, consisting of Sergeant Ken- 
nedy and Constables Scanlan, Loni- 
gan and McIntyre, were out from 
Mansfield searching the Stringybark 
Creek area for him. 

Though his own quartette had only 
a rifle and a shotgun between them, 
he made the first move and sur- 
prised Lonigan and McIntyre in their 
camp. Lonigan, when challenged, 
foolishly tried to drop behind a log. 
He was hit at once with a charge 
of swan-drops from Ned Kelly’s shot- 
gun and fell dead—fulfilling a certain 
prophecy. 

While Ned and Dan took over the 
arms and ammunition in the camp, 
Ned sent Joe Byrne and Steve Hart 
to reconnoitre for Kennedy and 
Scanian. They had hardly gone when 
the sound of approaching horses 


- 
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echoed through the bush. Ned Kelly 
ordered McIntyre to warn Kennedy 
and Scanlan that if they gave up 
their arms they would not be harmed. 

Kennedy, however, as he rode 
towards the camp, reacted to the 
shouted warning by jumping off his 
horse and getting behind a tree with 
drawn revolver. Scanlan, who carried 
a Spericer rifle, slewed his horse 
round to gallop away out of revolver 
and shotgun range to a position 
where he would be able to use his 
rifle to the best advantage. 


S he turned, he fired wildly at 

Ned Kelly. Ned fired back and 
Scanlan tumbied out of his saddle, 
dead. McIntyre immediately seized 
the riderless horse, scrambled into 
the saddle, and galloped away. 

Ned, a crack shot, ignored him for 
the armed Kennedy. Another ex- 
change of shots reverberated through 
the bushland and Kennedy fell 
mortally wounded. So ended the 
“ Battle of Stringybark Creek.” 
When the almost hysterical McIntyre 
gasped out his tragic tale to the horri- 
fied citizens of Mansfield some 
thirty-six hours later, there was an 
immediate hue and cry. The story of 
the “battle” swept through. Aus- 
tralia. The Victorian Government 
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passed the Outlawry Act, which 
made it lawful for any person to 
shoot and destroy the bushrangers. 

As the Benalla district became more 
heavily reinforced—for police poured 
in from Melbourne—the Kellys, com- 
plete with the captured pack-horses 
ang rations, roamed through the bush 
past North Wangaratta into Warby 
Ranges, easily eluding the sporadic 
police forays. 


jn December the Kellys returned to 
the offensive. Driving into Euroa 


in a shooting-party’s cart they had 
taken from Faithful Creek Station 
after locking up the occupants, they 
entered the National Bank just before 
3 P.M.—closing time—and quietly 
robbed it of £2,000. 

After the robbery, which was a 
most polite affair, Ned took the bank 
staff and the bank manager’s family 
out to Faithful Creek Station, where 
they al! had tea together; then the 
bushrangers entertained them with a 
display of horsemanship and rode off. 

The police force in New South 
Wales had meanwhile been enjoying 
themselves. with banter against the 
Victorian police for their futile 
measures against the Kellys, and were 
fond of pronouncing just what they 
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would do if the Kellys ever dared to 
cross the border. 

In February, 1879, their great 
chance came; the Kelly gang reached 
the Murray River at Burramine, 
, swam their horses across, and headed 
for the thriving township of Jerilderie. 


"THE four bushrangers rode into the 

town late on Saturday night. The 
two local policemen were in bed; they 
were quietly seized and locked up in 
their own station. 

Next day, two “new constables,” 
in the persons of Ned Kelly and Joe 
Byrne, were seen strolling sedately 
about Jerilderie, conversing with the 
local people and having a few quiet 
Sunday drinks in the best traditions 
of Australian country policemen. 

The following morning, however, 
they showed their true colours, 
herded all the menfolk into two 
hotels, and looted the bank. Finaliy 
the whole gang gave another exhibi- 
tion of horsemanship over stiff fences, 
then turned and made off back to 
the Murray. 

Their behaviour (apart from the 
robbing of the bank) had been ex- 
emplary. Dan had even assisted Mrs. 
Devine, the wife of the imprisoned 
senior constable, to clean the court- 
house on the Sunday morning for a 
visiting priest to celebrate Mass. 


gang returned to the Benalla 
district and liberally distributed 
money to the many sympathisers who 
in the past had provided them with 
rations and horses. 

Ned’s next move was to construct 
his famous body armour. He wanted 
some kind of covering that would 
resist a bullet at the close range of 
ten yards. After considerable experi- 
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menting, they decided that the 
mouldboard of their own single- 
furrow plough at Greta was the ideal 
material. 

While the others commandeered 
twenty mouldboards from various 
police informers known to them, Dan 
Kelly, who was handy with black- 
smith’s tools, and his cousin, Tom 
Lloyd, secured a large green log and 
stripped the bark off it. 

They then heated the mouldboards 
in a great fire until they were red 
hot, placed each in turn on the green 
log, and beat it straight. It took four 
mouldboards to make one suit, two 
for the front bodypiece and two for 
the back. 


ONLY one helmet was made, and 
this was a crude-shaped object 
with a long narrow slit across the 
front for the eyes. The weight of 
Ned Kelly’s armour complete was 
ninety-five pounds and it resisted 
Martini rifle bullets at ten yards. 
The total price on the heads of 
the gang was now £8,000. Even so, 
they emerged blatantly from the bush 
to enjoy a number of social events, 
such as the local horse races. 
However, with the whole of the 
Victorian police force. mobilised 
against them, they were forced. to 
think seriously of the future. The 
basic plan was to escape to Queens- 
land and a new life, but the two 
Kellys stubbornly refused to do this 
while their mother was still in prison. 
The gang then hit on the idea of 
seizing police officials as hostages 
and bargaining for Mrs. Kelly’s 
freedom, With the introduction to 
the drama of Aaron Sherriti towards 
the end of June, this idea came to 
a head. 
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HERRITT, who lived near Joe 
Byrne’s home at Woolshed, was a 
police spy. He had been a good 
friend of the Kellys, but found the 
lure of pieces of silver too much for 
his loyalty. 

The Kellys had long suspected his 
treachery, and they proved it during 
their Jerilderie expedition; for they 
deliberately let him know that their 
destination was Goulburn, N.S.W., 
and learnt afterwards that the police 
there had made elaborate arrange- 
ments for their reception. 

Now Sherritt had made the fatal 
mistake of insulting Joe Byrne’s 
mother with obscene language, and 
his days were numbered. Ned realised 
that the sudden departure of Sherritt 
from this world ‘would be the ideal 
bait in his ambitious scheme for get- 
ting hostages. — 

The furore in pcelice headquarters 
caused by the killing of their star in- 
former would be tremendous, and 
Ned visualised a special train of 
reinforcements being sent from Ben- 
alla to Beechworth. He planned that 
the four of them should tear up the 
railway lines at Glenrowan and in 
their suits of armour hold up the 
entire train, which he hoped would 
contain at least two superintendents 
of police. 


ON Saturday night, 26th June 1880, 
Joe Byrne and Dan Kelly set out 
for Sherritt’s homestead. As they 
approached the house in the darkness 
they came across a German hawker 
named Anton Weekes, whom they 
handcuffed and took with them. 
When they reached the house they 
told Weekes to knock. Sherritt, who 
was dreading a visitation from the 
Kellys and had four policemen in 
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his house as protection, called out: 
“Who’s there?” Weekes answered: 
“It’s me. I loss my vay.” Hearing 
the familiar voice, Sherritt opened the 
door. 

Joe Byrne fired, and stepping into 
the room quickly, fired a second shot, 
and Sherritt fell and died without 
uttering a word. Joe and Dan released 
Weekes and made good their escape, 
while the four policemen cowered in 
the other part of the house. 

The gang met for the second part 
of the plan early on Sunday morn- 
ing. Ned Kelly and Steve Hart had 
already called on a camp of railway 
platelayers and had “ directed ” them 
to tear up a section of the line about 
a quarter of a mile from Glenrowan 
station. The gang then took over the 
whole town, herding all the male 
inhabitants, except their friends, into 
Mrs. Jones’s Glenrowan Hotel. 


HERE they held some sixty men, the 

liquor began to flow freely, and 
the atmosphere became more and 
more convivial. This led directly to 
the downfall of the Kellys. As the 
afternoon wore on, the four became 
more and more hazy and careless of 
the execution of their master plan. 

Meanwhile, at police headquarters 
in Benalla, the authorities reacted to 
the news of Sherritt’s death exactly 
as the bushrangers had anticipated. 
That night, Sunday, a special train 
carrying Superintendent Hare and 
fifty policemen was speeding to the 
scene of the crime. 

At about 11 P.M. the train came to 
a grinding halt at the torn-up section 
of the line and startled police 
debouched from the train to hear 
that the Kellys were in force in the 
Glenrowan Hotel. 
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Almost simultaneously, the news 
of the train’s arrival reached the 
roistering bushrangers, and at once a 
hurried buckling-on of armour took 
place. Ned Kelly mounted his horse 
and rode down to the railway line to 
take charge of the train. 


S he dismounted, he came under 

heavy fire and was hit in the foot 
and the arm. He fired back and hit 
Hare in the wrist. Ned then retreated 
doggedly into the nearby bush and 
lay down, bleeding freely. 

The police quickly surrounded the 
hotel, which still contained some of 
the captive citizens, and poured in 
fusillade after fusillade. All through 
the night the battle continued inter- 
mittently; at about 5 A.M. Joe Byrne 
was mortally wounded and died. 

With the dawn, however, an awe- 
inspiring figure lurched out of the 
surrounding bush through the morn- 
ing mist towards the solid ring of 
police besieging the hotel. It was 
Ned Kelly. Several policemen fired 
at him, but the bullets sang off his 
armour. ' 

He moved behind a tree, where 
a bullet hit him in the right hand. 
Still he advanced slowly, although he 
was badly crippled; he was using his 
left hand to hold up his right, and 
his shots were falling short. The 
police circled round and rushed him. 
Ghastly white, and seemingly in a 
dying condition, Kelly was at last 
captured. 
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LL that day except for a lull at 

10 A.M. when the police aliowed 
about twenty-five scared citizens to 
leave the fire-raked hotel, the “siege” 
wore on. Though only Dan Kelly and 
Steve Hart were still in action, the 
fifty police with their Martini-Henry 
rifles continued to hang back. 

After midday, however, fewer 
shots came from the defenders, and 
at 3 P.M. the police set fire to the 
building. Shortly afterwards Dan and 
Steve were found to be dead. 

Ned Kelly survived his wounds 
and, after several months in the 
hospital of Melbourne jail, was taken 
back to Beechworth under a strorig 
escort to be arraigned for the murder 
of Constable Lonigan at Stringybark 
Creek. 

Then, since it was feared that no 
jury in the North-East would convict 
him, the place of his trial was 
switched to Melbourne. On 28th Oc- 
tober, 1880, he was tried by Sir Red- 
mond Barry (the Judge who had 
sentenced his mother) and pro- 
nounced guilty by the jury. 

After the Judge had passed sen- 
tence of death, Ned looked straight at 
him and said: “ Yes, I will meet you 
there.” Twelve days after Ned’s 
death, Barry died unexpectedly from 
congestion of the lungs. 

Despite a petition, signed by some 
32,000 people and presented to the 
Governor, Ned Kelly was executed 
at Melbourne jail on 11th November, 
1880. 
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“]F. you go on drinking whiskey you'll shorten your days,” 
said a doctor to a Dublin friend of mine. 
“ You are quite right,” said my friend; “I stopped it once 
for a whole day and it was the longest day I ever spent.” 
—W. R. Ropcsrs in the New Statesman. 





Even the pike flees from the sinister lamprey 


~The Vampire 


of the Bann 


ROBERT KANE 
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NOWN in America as “ The 
Dracula of the Deep”, the 
lamprey, which visits many of 
our rivers, has proved of late years 
to be one of the greatest menaces to 
angling in Canada and America. 
This primitive eel has denuded 
first-class trout streams, rivers and 
many of the large lakes in North 
America, where attempts to deal with 
it have met with little or no success. 
Three seasons ago, I noticed that 
lampreys were to be seen on one of 
the shallow portions of the Bann 
where I often fished from the month 
of June. These visitors increased daily 
until they spawned in July. Two years 
ago, the number of these pests 
seemed to have doubled. And last 
year they arrived in thousands, reach- 
ing their peak in the first week of 


July. 


Ha4vinc spent the earlier years (usu- 

ally three or four) in the river, the 
lamprey lives usually among the roots 
of iris, locally known as saggons 
(flaggers), and in other portions of the 
river where silt is plentiful. Not much 
is known of its parasitic life in the 
sea, but it returns in about two years 
to the fresh-water rivers to spawn; 
and having accomplished this it dies. 

That these pests are a great menace 


to trout and salmon I haven’t the 
least doubt. Even the voracious pike, 
always plentiful in the lower Bann 
(which divides Counties Derry and 
Antrim), is afraid of them, and will 
scuttle away immediately they arrive 
in the vicinity. 

Two years ago, trout were often® 
caught at Movanagher, a mile up- 
stream, and on examination many of 
them were found to have scars on 
their sides. I have come to the con- 
clusion that in every instance the 
scars, which were blamed on pike, 
were the work of the lampreys. 

On arriving at the estuaries of the 
rivers, these degenerate eels lie in 
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wait until they can fasten their 
hideous mouths on the side of the 
living fish going up the river, and 
rasp a wound in their flesh. Having 
become attached to their prey, they 
hold on night and day, slowly but 
steadily sucking their lifeblood while 
still alive. The few which escape with 
their lives and recover show in many 
instances the ordeal which they have 
survived. 


OF course, have regard to the 
’ 

balance of nature, and agree that 
the presence of pike in a river may 
result in. producing a better. and 


healthier breed of trout. In the case 
of lampreys, it is well known that 
they have been coming to our rivers 
for years past, and no ill effects have 
been observed. 

But I now claim that they have, in 
the last year; so far as the Bann is 


concerned, arrived in such numbers 
as to create alarm; and if they con- 
tinue to come in such numbers, then 
the already depleted stock of trout 
will be further reduced, and it will 
also have similar consequences with 
the salmon. 


give one an idea of the number 
of these pests: in the first week in 
July last I had no difficulty in landing 
five of them in a trout landing-net at 
one time, so thickly were they spread 
out in the river. There was not a 
salmon, trout, pike or perch in the 
portion of the river where they were 
spawning. 

I made my way to a deep portion 
of the river where there are flat 
stones, beneath and behind which 
good trout always lie. Instead I found 
the tails of the lampreys protruding 
from underneath the stones. 
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[N G. V. Sampson’s Survey of 

Londonderry, published in 1802, 
I came across the following para- 
graph: 

“The principal place for tak- 
ing lampreys is at the Cuts (on 
the River Bann), to the rocks of 
which they attach themselves by 
means of suction. At low water 
they are discovered and caught 
with sharp iron hooks, fastened 
to a piece of wood, which are 
called loopers. These are a per- 
quisite to the fishers, by whom 
they are sold for rod. to 1/- each; 
formerly they were much cheaper. 
They are reckoned a delicacy, 
when fresh, and are potted to be 
sent to other countries.” 

The potting of this “ delicacy” 
seems to be a lost art, but a re- 
newal of the industry would have 
many advantages, especially in 
“ other countries ”, in these days 
of synthetic foods. 

—ROosBERT KANE. 











HEN spawning, they throw up a 

barricade of stones across the river, 
spawning in the trench which they 
have made, the spawn flowing with 
the current into the interstices of the 
piled-up stones. 

The number of males greatly ex- 
ceeds the females; but they are most 
prolific, the body of the spawning 
female being filled with eggs from 
the vent to the gill holes in a gelatin- 
ous mass. 

Four trenches were formed across 
the river by these eels in July, 
besides others which did not stretch 
so far; and it was not until they had 
departed that fishing gradually came 
back to normal. 

The appearance of these eels, with 
their hideous deep-set eyes and seven 
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blowholes on each side of their head, 
makes them repugnant to look at, 
while their mouths—or, rather, 
suckers—with row upon row of 
horny rasps in place of teeth, are the 
most gruesome of all. 

They can easily be distinguished 
from the common eel by the seven 
gill openings on each side of the 
head, and a gelatinous rod on the 
back running from the dorsal fin, 
along the top of its back, diminishing 
as it proceeds towards its head. 


AT they attack salmon there can 
be no doubt, as at least two large 
salmon were observed rising in the 
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river, each with a large lamprey at- 
tached to its body. As with the trout, 
a number of salmon which were 
caught bore traces of having been 
attacked. 

The only solution of the problem 
one can think of is that otters, 
hitherto persecuted and killed off- 
hand, if allowed more freedom, might 
reduce the number of these marauders 
$n a marked degree. 


[ Now learn that the electrode is still 
being tried out in Britain to stop 
the run of lampreys in rivers and 
lakes. The results of these experi- 
ments will be eagerly awaited. 


—¢ The Brother » 


VERY Irishman is his brother’s keeper. Watch a man 

putting down his glass on the counter before making a 
dramatic announcement, and it is an even-money chance 
that he is going to begin with: “The brother was telling 
me the other day.” 

This opening gambit allows a: man to disguise himself 
as an echo, and it puts him beyond challenge or responsi- 
bility. Everything comes from “the brother ”. 

“ The brother ” leads the full life. He breaks his leg, sells 
the farm, wins a prize in the Sweep, and is a great man 
to shoot. He married money, he was in America last year, 
he is going to have his appendix out. The rest of us worry 
along, but “ the brother ” lives in a whirl of excitement. 

Sometimes you know “the brother”, but usually you do 
not. And you must not ask where he lives, what he does, 
or who he is; to ask questions is equivalent to doubting the 
whole story. You may show surprise, but not too much 

‘ surprise, and anything in the nature of amazement is sheer 
bad manners. 

You must convey by your demeanour that you have 
already credited the narrator with glittering relatives (on his 
face value alone), and are convinced that the stories he is 
telling about “the brother ” are nothing to the stories that 
“ the brother ” could tell about him, 

—Joun D. SHERIDAN. 




















My Boyhood in Farney 


Patrick Kavanagh is a poet and novelist who has also found 
time to broadcast both on Radio Eireann and the B.B.C. As 
Benedict Kiely points out in Modern Irish Fiction, when 
Kavanagh “ either in prose.or in verse turns to the poetry of 
white wet stones or tall green nettles or dry earth on a Fuly 
headland, he never fails to be a fine writer” 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


THE MILL O’ LOUTH 
SMELL BACON 
THE STONE TROUGH 


TOUCH these three keys and im- 
mediately my native district comes 
alive in my imagination. 

The first and third are the names 
of well-known landmarks. But who 
could guess that the middle one is a 
man’s nickname? How hopeless are 
the nicknames that one finds in 
fiction ! 

“Smell Bacon” is a real ballad 
nickname, flat and surprising like the 
names in American folk songs. They 
are never “ poetical”, which means 
that they are poetry. 

The Mill o’ Louth, which stands 
off the road from Carrickmacross to 
Dundalk, occupies a great place in 
local lore. It is associated with the 
Prophecies of St. Columcille. Some- 
thing apocalyptical, its wheel was to 
be driven round with human blood 
when the Great (never clearly 
defined) Battle took place. Things of 
the imagination pass into a penumbra 
in this way. 


Many’s the time I heard the story 
from poor oul’ Pether the Bodagh. 
Those were wonderful stories for a 
child’s imagination. The Stone 
Trough was—and still is needless to 
say—exactly half way between my 
native village of Inniskeen and 
Dundalk. It was an important land- 
mark in the not-so-long-ago-days of 
the horse-drawn vehicle. 


OING to Dundalk in a cart was a 
big adventure. The world was an 
enormous place; it took a good-step- 
ping horse two hours and a half to 
make the journey. We had three ways 
of going to Dundalk and there was a 
dispute as to which was the shortest. 
We could go by Ballykelly, or by 
the Chanonrock road, or the Low 
Road by Hackballscross. The first two 
roads brought us past Smell Bacon’s 
shop. I remember the nickname 
“ Smell Bacon ”—or rather I had my 
memory awakened to it by a barman 
in Mooney’s in Fleet Street, London, 
not long ago. 
This barman was from that same 
district, and if he had presented me 
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MY BOYHOOD IN FARNEY 


with a complete film of our mutually 
native fields he could not have 
brought the place more vividly before 
me than by this nickname. 

As he uttered that magic incanta- 
tion it was a summer Sunday and I 
was leaning over the handlebars of my 
bicycle beside Smell’s shop at Chan- 
onrock talking to, or at least listening 
to, a group of young fellows who 
were tossing ha’pence. 

And I remember the Sunday years 
earlier when we all went up to play 
football in a meadow belonging to 
the same Smell. One fellow was 
togged out in a pair of leggings and 
one of our team gave him a kick in 
the back of the leg and burst the 
seam of the legging. 


How evocative a nickname can be! 

Although the excitement of this 
district for me’ is mostly subjective 
and emotional, it has also some more 
obvious claims on our attention. 
Very little has been written about it 
in recent years; yet Farney, which is 
in South Monaghan, is one of the 
few places in Ireland which has an 
indigenous literature, as any one can 
see who reads the Gaelic stories 
collected by the late Henry Morris. 

There were poets in this area, and 
though they were not great poets they 
absorbed the little fields and lanes 
and became authentic through them. 
For that is the way the poet’s mind 
works. 


© poet ever travelled in search of 
beauty. No poet ever looked at a 
scene and cried “ Wonderful ”. Mem- 
orable beauty comes at us obliquely 


while we are going about our 
troubled business. 


W. H. Davies wrote: 


45 
What is this life if full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare? 

But Davies was wrong— 

What is this life if not full of care 
We do not let the cart-tracks stare 
Into our hearts with love’s despair? 


This pursuit of beauty is one of the 
defects of the tourist’s point of view. 
The tourist is in a hurry; he demands 
quick returns of the picturesque and 
the obvious. But for all that, it is 
possible even when we pursue beauty 
or happiness to come upon oblique 
references to it. The job is to recog- 
nise them in the hurry. Not every- 
body can have the fields and lane 
stare at him as they stare at a man 
driving a cow to a fair. 


ARNEY has other claims to fame. I 
once heard Joseph Hone, bio- 

grapher of Yeats and many other . 
famous men, say that the view from 
the top of Maracloone hill south-east 
of Carrickmacross was the most excit- 
ing view he had ever encountered. 
But I wasn’t thinking of that—Farney 
has had its history’ written. The 
author was Philip Shirley, ancestor 
of the racehorse breeder of Lough 
Fea, Carrickmacross. 

This history of Farney is a sub- 
sidiary of Shirley’s larger History of 
Monaghan, which is considered one 
of the greatest, if not ‘the greatest, 
local histories ever written. But 
Shirley’s Farney is an even greater 
history, for it is the intimate history 
of fields and lanes and the private 
lives of rocks. It has that wonderful 
validity which we find in local news- 
papers. It is also a history of Ireland 
in microcosm. 

Shirley, who lived just over a 
century ago, rescued from oblivion a 
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valuable part of the native heritage 
and deserves our profound affection. 
He tells stories of the McMahons, 
the chiefs of Farney, and of other 
things. The McMahons of Farney are 
not as well known as the O’Neills or 
O’Donnells, but for me as their 
deeds filtered through my boyhood 
imagination they loomed large and 
mysterious. 


McManon and his sixteen sons once 

rode into the town of Louth on 
seventeen white horses. They had a 
residence—or so the story went—up 
the lane upon which I lived, and I 
often searched among the rocks 
hoping I might find some memory 
of their lives. 

The tomb of the McMahons is in 
the village of Inniskeen beside— 
incidentally—a round tower, and 
there remained in the legends of their 
lives something not merely noble bur 
mystical. There were cures of diseases 
attached to their relics. 

And once again it is a summer 
Sunday afternoon in my imagination 
and I am on my bicycle passing over 
the Fane bridge. The Fane river, 
which runs through this village, is 
considered one of the best trout 
streams in Ireland, though the only 
fishing I ever did there was for 
salmon-poaching. 

One of my most memorable bicycle 
tours used to be by the Low Road 
via Hackballscross or Annavackey. 
Ahead of me lie the fields of south 
Armagh, with Slieve Gullian in the 
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hollow. To my right is Dundalk and 
it is that way I go down a tree-lined 
road to Killcurry and Faughart and 
up through Ravensdale. 


AVENSDALE, north of Dundalk, is at 

least as delightful in the usual 
picturesque sense as south Dublin 
and Wicklow. A limestone country 
full of history. One of the pillars of 
the Gap of the North looking over 
Cooley and the magic setting of the 
Tain. 

I cycle home through the Plain of 
Muirthemne, past Smell Bacon’s 
again, down by Ballykelly and the 
undulating marrow road from the 
Bohar Bhee—the Yellow Road. 

Over there on the edge of the Red 
Bog lived the Bard of Callenberg. 
The Bard was a great character, 
though he did me no good when it 
was first discovered that I was 
addicted to versing. Everyone thought 
that I would turn out like The Bard 
—a rapscallion, a scandalmonger 
making rhymes about the neighbours. 
Remember the rhyme he made on 
our local grocer: 

The welkin was ringing 

And off I went singing 

For in Inniskeen I’m well pleased 

for to be, 

But in less than an hour 

Male, pollard and flour 

Was whipped off me cart by 

consaitey Magee. 

The Bard hadn’t the money to pay 
for the stuff. 


Cw sd 


E choir in the little country church was practising a 
new hymn. 
“Now, don’t forget,” cautioned the choirmaster, “ the 
tenors will sing alone until we come to the gates of hell. 
Then you all come in.” 





Men, Women and Marriage 





Is the Blonde Doomed? 


DISTINGUISHED ANTHROPOLOGIST 

has said that the blonde is doomed 

to disappear. Statistics seem to prove 

that the naturally very fair type of 

northern woman is tending to become 

merged in type with her darker, 
brown and black sisters. 

The fact is that the true blonde is 
more suited to the cold, clear airs of 
her Nordic lands, and does not 
flourish im the more industrial at- 
mospheres of towns and cities. In the 
Scandinavian countries, her most 
natural home and habitat, there is, 
we are told, already a diminution in 
that former preponderancy of blonde 
women. 

Moreover, there is, doctors declare, 
a greater tendency for the blonde 
types to become susceptible to certain 
maladies and epidemics—inflvenza, 
bronchitis, fevers, rheumatism, phthi- 
sis, etc. Certain types of blonde 
female have less power of resistance. 
Their general physical mechanism 
appears to have a lack of defence. 
—Dr. FREDERICK GRAVES (Quoted 

in Liberty). 


Standard of Beauty 


E IDEAL OF PERSONAL BEAUTY IN 
ancient Ireland was an oval face 
with broad brow and well-shaped 
chin. The skin should be fair and the 
hair’ golden and as long as possible. 
This preference for the fair-haired is 
understandable enough in ancient 
times, when the Tuatha de Danaan 
were the aristocrats, and are generally 
believed to have been “tall, blue- 
eyed, fair ”. 
What is more curious, however, 
is the fact that, right down until the 


17th century, travellers in Ireland 
have described the Irish as being in 
the main yellow or red-haired. 

In those early days men, as well 
as women, wore their hair long and 
dressed it elaborately. It was kept 
carefully combed, as is borne out by 
the numbers of combs, both plain 
and ornamental, found throughout 
the country in archeological investi- 
gations. 

In the saga of the Tdin, one of the 
heroes is mentioned with especial 
commendation for his skill in plaiting 
his hair. This art survived, amongst 
the ladies at any rate, until the 17th 
century, when they are described as 
chaining up their hair “in curious 
knots and devices ”. 

— NUALA COSTELLO in the Irish 

Independent. 


Gift of Listening 
R CONNIE LLOYD (WHO MARRIED 

Oscar Wilde) gives the impression 
of being a nice, wholesome, ordinary 
girl planted down in the middle of 
a family of eccentrics. She had a 
supreme gift of listening: just sitting 
still and listening. 

Years after, Oscar Wilde used to 
wonder if she had been listening at 
all; she was listening, no doubt, but 
she did not attempt to comprehend. 
When she sat demurely and did not 
read he used often to speculate as to 
what she was thinking about. 

She herself was not conscious that 
it was anything in particular; this in- 
trigued Oscar, for the capacity to be 
still without thinking is one much 
envied by men of intellect. She ap- 
peared to have the supreme talent of 
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listening to dull conversations and 
not being bored, for true boredom is 
a by-product of intellect. 
—PAaTRICK Byrne, The Wildes 
of Merrion Square. 


My Lady’s Glove 


OSE CONTORTIONISTS WHO TIE 

themselves into apparently inex- 
tricable knots on the stage have 
exactly the same skeletal structure as 
ourselves. But constant practice from 
early childhood has caused stretching 
of the ligaments of their joints and 
has given them also unusual muscle 
control. 

Generally speaking, the men are 
far behind the ladies in the human 
eel stakes. The shape of the female 
pelvis makes the splits and other such 
gambits comparatively easy. Feminine 
ligaments are much more lax, and 
their shapelier joints are less encum- 
bered with muscle. 

All things considered, it is curious 
that when a woman drops a glove, it 
is still thought necessary for a man 
to contort his stiff, muscle-bound and 
creaking frame to pick it up. 

—Family Doctor. 


Edwardian Household 


Y MOTHER HAD BEEN. ASSURED BY 
the family doctor that no one need 
have ugly children if she put her 
mind seriously to the task of making 
them beautiful. Our nurses were 
always chosen with care because it 
was believed that children grew: in 
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EARN to value and esteem your 

husband for those good 
qualities which he really pos- 
sesseth, and not to fancy others 
in him which he certainly hath 
not. 

Although this latter is gener- 
ally understood to be a mark of 
love, yet it is nothing but affecta- 
tion or ill judgment. 

—JONATHAN SWIFT (to a 
Young Married Lady). 











expression like those with whom they 
lived. 

I can also still remember a torture 
which was inflicted on us Girls, when 
we were small, to improve the shape 
of our noses. Hair-pins were bent and 
then placed on our nostrils, pinching 
them in, for half an hour each morn- 
ing, to prevent our noses from spread- 
ing. I always_removed my hair-pin 
as soon a§ I was out of sight, and so I 
never possessed Muriel’s superb nar- 
rowness of nostril. 

—ENID STARKIE, A Lady’s Child. 


Haste to the Wedding! 


ARRIAGE IS TOLERABLE ENOUGH IN 
its way if you are easy-going and 
don’t expect too much from it. 

But it doesn’t bear thinking about. 
The great thing is to get the young 
people tied up before they know what 
they’re letting themselves in for. 

—BERNARD SHAW, Getting 
Married. 


Cw od 


I Golden, Colorado, Mrs. Charles O’Boyle likes to recall 
the days when she was a student of actress Mrs. Pat 


Campbell. 


One day Mrs. Campbell’s young sister-in-law appeared 
in a bathing suit that, for the time, was rather daring. Mrs. 
C. remarked pleasantly: “ My goodness, Peggy, if I had 
legs like those, I'd walk on my hands!” 


—Saturday Review. 





The Confirmation ) Suit 


BRENDAN BEHAN 





OR weeks, it was nothing but 
B simony and sacrilege, and the sins 

crying to heaven for vengeance, 
the big green Catechism in our hands 
walking home along the North Cir- 
cular Road, Dublin. And after tea, 
at the back of the brewery wall, with 
a butt, too, to help our wits, what 
is a pure spirit, and don’t kill that, 
Billser. has to get a drag out of it 
yet what do I mean by apostate, 
and hell and heaven and despair and 
presumption and hope. 

The big fellows, who were now 
thirteen and the veterans of last year’s 
Cenfirmations, frightened us, and 
said the Bishop would fire us out of 
the chapel, if we didn’t ansv’er his 
questions, and we’d be left wander- 
ing the streets, in a new. suit, and 
top-coat, with nothing to show for it, 
all dressed up and nowhere to go. 


‘THE big people said not to mind 

them; they were only getting it 
up for us, jealous because they were 
over their Confirmation, and could 
never make it again. At school we 
were in a special room to ourselves, 
for the last few days, and went 


round, a special class of people. 
There were worrying times, too. That 
the Bishop would happen to light on 
you, and you wouldn’t be able to 
answer his questions. Or you might 
overhear the women complain about 
the price of boys’ clothes. 


“Twenty-two and six for tweed. 
I’d-expect a share in the shop for 
that. I’ve a good mind to let him go 
in jersey and pants.” 

“Quite right, ma’am,” says one 
oul’ one backing up another, “I al- 
ways say, what matter if they’re good 
and pure.” : 

What had that got to do with it, 
if you had to go into the chapel in 
a jersey and pants, and every other 
kid in a new suit, kid gloves, tan 
shoes and scoil cap. The Cowan 
brothers were terrified. They Were 
twins and twelve-year-old, and every 
oul’ one in the street seemed to be 
wishing a jersey and pants on them, 
and saying their poor mother couldn’t 
be expected to do for two in the one 
year, and she ought to go down to 
Sister Monica and tell her to put 
one of them back. If it came to that, 
the Cowans agreed to fight it out, at 
the back of the brewery wall, who- 
ever got best, the other would be 
put back. 


WASN’T so worried about this. My 

oul’ fellow was a tradesman, and 
made money most of the time. 
Besides, my grandmother, who lived 
at the top of the next house, was a 
lady of function and capernoity. She 
had money and lay in bed all day, 
drinking porter or malt, and taking 
pinches of snuff, and talking to the 
neighbours that would call up to tell 
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her the news of the day. She only 
left her bed to go down one flight 
of stairs, and visit the lady in the 
back drawingroom, Miss MacCann. 

Miss MacCann worked a sewing 
machine, making habits for the dead. 
Sometimes girls from round our 
quarter got her to make dresses and 
costumes, but mostly she stuck to 
the habits. They were a steady line, 
she said, and you didn’t have to be 
always buying patterns, for the 
fashions didn’t change much, not 
even from summer to winter. 

They were like a long brown 
shirt, and a hood attached, that was 
closed over the person’s face before 
the coffin lid was screwed down. A 
sort of little banner hung out of one 
arm, made of the same material, and 
four silk rosettes in each corner, and 
in the middle, the letters, “1.H.S.,” 
which meant, Miss MacCann said, 
“I have suffered.” 

My grandmother and Miss Mac- 
Cann liked me more than any of my 
brothers, and more than any kid they 
knew. I liked being liked, and could 
only admire their taste. 


MY Aunt Jack, who was my father’s 

aunt as well as mine, sometimes 
came down from where she lived, up 
near the Basin, where the water came 
from before they started getting it 
from Wicklow. My Aunt Jack said it 


was better water, at that. Miss 
MacCann said she ought to be a 
good judge. .For Aunt Jack was 
funny. She didn’t drink porter or 
malt, or take snuff, and my father 
said she had never thought much of 
men, either. She was also very strict 
about washing yourself very often. 
Aunt Jack made terrible raids on 
us, now and again, to stop snuff and 
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drink, and make my grandmother get 
up in the morning, and wash her- 
self, and cook meals and take food 
with them. My grandmother was a 
gilder by trade and served her time 
in one of the best shops in the city 
—in Eustace Street—and was getting 
a man’s wages at sixteen. She liked 
stuff out of the pork butcher’s and 
out of cans, but didn’t like boiling 
potatoes, for she said she was no 
skivvy, and the chip man was better 
at it. 

When she was left alone, it was a 
pleasure to eat with her. She always 
had cans of lovely things, and spicy 
meat and brawn with plenty of 
seasoning, fresh out of the German 
man’s pork shop up the road. But 
after a visit from Aunt Jack, she. 
would have to get up and wash for 
a wéek, and she would have to go 
and make stews and boil cabbage and 
pigs’ cheeks. Aunt Jack was very 
much up for sheeps’ heads, too. They 
were so cheap and nourishing. 


Miss MacCann- told my grand- 

mother not to mind Aunt Jack, 
but to sleep as long as she liked, in 
the morning. They came to an 
arrangement that Miss MacCann 
would cover the landing, and keep an 
eye out. She would call Aunt Jack 
in for a minute, and give the signal 
by banging the grate, letting on to 
poke the fire, and have a bit of a 
conversation with Aunt Jack about 
dresses, and costumes and hats and 
habits. 

One of these mornings, and Miss 
MacCann fighting a delaying action, 
to give my grandmother time to 
hurl herself out of bed and into her 
clothes and give her face a rub 
of a towel, the chat between Miss 
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MacCann and Aunt Jack came to my 
Confirmation suit. 

When I made my First Com- 
munion, my grandmother dug deep 
under the mattress, and myself and 
Aunt Jack were sent round expensive 
shops, and I came back with a rig 
that would take the sight of your eye. 
This time, however, Miss MacCann 
said there wasn’t much stirring in the 
habit line, on account of the mild 
winter, and she would be delighted 
to make the suit, if Aunt Jack would 
get the material. 

I nearly wept, for terror of what 
these old women would have me got 
up in, but I had to let on to be 
delighted, Miss MacCann was that 
set on it. She asked Aunt Jack did 
she remember my father’s Confir- 
mation suit. He did. He said he 
would never forget it. They sent him 
out in a velvet suit, cf plum colour, 
with a lace collar. My blood ran 
cold when he told me. 


stuff they got for my suit was 
blue serge, and that was not too 
bad. They got as far as the pants, 
and that passed off very civil. You 
can’t do much to a boy’s pants. One 
pair is like the next, though I had 
to ask them not to trouble them- 
selves putting three little buttons on 
either side of the legs. The waistcoat 
was all right, and anyway the coat 
would cover it. But the coat itself: 
that was where Aughrim was lost. 
The lapels were little wee things, 
like what you'd see in pictures of 
John L. Sullivan or Gentleman Jim, 
and the buttons were the size of 
saucers, or within the baw! of an ass 
of it, and I nearly cried when I saw 
them being put on, and ran down to 
my mother, and begged her to get any 


sort of a suit, even a jersey and pants, 
than to have me sent before the 
people in this get-up. 

My mother said it was very kind 
of Aunt Jack and Miss MacCann to 
go to all this trouble and expense, 
and I was very ungrateful not to 
appreciate it. My father said that 
Miss MacCann was such a good tailor 
that people were dying to get into 
her creations, and her handiwork was 
to be found in all the best cemeteries. 

He laughed himself sick at this, 
and said if it was good enough for 
him to be sent down to North 
William Street in plum-coloured 
velvet and lace, I needn’t be getting 
the needle over a couple of big 
buttons and little lapels. He asked me 
not to forget to get up early, the 
morning of my Confirmation, and let 
him see me, before he went to work. 
A bit of a laugh started the day well. 
My mother told him to give over 
and let me alone, and said she was 
sure it would be a lovely suit, and 
that Aunt Jack would never buy poor 
material, but stuff that would last for 
ever. , 


‘TAT nearly finished me altogether, 
and I ran through the hall up to 
the corner, fit to cry my eyes out. 
Only I was never much of a hand at 
crying; I went more for cursing, and 
I cursed all belonging to me, and 
was hard at it on my father, and 
wondering why his lace collar hadn’t 
choked him, when-I remembered that 
it was a sin to go on like that, and 
I going up for Confirmation, and I 
just had to simmer down and live in 
fear of the day I’d put on that jacket. 
The days passed, and I was fitted, 
and refitted, and every oul’ one in 
the house came up to look at the 
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suit, and took a pinch of snuff, and 
a sup out of the jug, and wished me 
long life and the health to wear and 
tear it, and they spent that much 
time, viewing it round, back, belly 
and sides, that Miss MacCann hadn’t 
time to make the overcoat, and, like 
an answer to a prayer, I was brought 
down to Talbot Street, and dressed 
out in a dinging overcoat, belted, like 
a grown-up man’s. 

And my shoes and gloves were dear 
and dandy, ard I said to myself that 
there was no need for anyone to see 
the suit with its little lapels and big 
buttons. I could keep the topcoat on 
for the day, in the chapel and going 
round afterwards. 

The night before Confirmation day, 
Miss MacCann handed over the 
suit to my mother and kissed me and 
said not to bother thanking her. She 
would do more than that for me, 
and she and my grandmother cried 
and had a drink on the strength of 
my having grown to be a big fellow, 
in the space of twelve years, which 
they didn’t seem to consider a great 
deal of time. 


Y father said to my mother, and 
I getting bathed before the fire, 
that, since I was born, Miss MacCann 
thought the world of me. When my 
mother was in hospital she took me 
into her place till my mother came 
out, and it near broke her heart then 
to give me back. 


In the morning I got up and Mrs.’ 


Rooney, in the next room, shouted 
in to my mother that her Liam was 
still stalling and not making any 
move to get out of it, and she thought 
she was cursed; Christmas or Easter, 
Communion or Confirmation, it 
would drive a body into Ridley’s, 
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which is the mad part of Grange- 
gorman, and she wondered she 
wasn’t gone out of her mind and 
above in the puzzle factory years ago. 
¢ So she shouted again at Liam to 
get up, and washed and dressed. And 
my mother shouted at me, though I 
was already knotting my tie, but you 
might as well be out of the world as 
out of the fashion and they kept it 
up like a pair of mad women, until 
at last Liam and I were ready and 
he came in to show my mother his 
clothes. 

She hanselled him a tanner, which 
he put in his pocket, and Mrs. 
Rooney called me in to show her my 
clothes, I just stood at her door, and 
didn’t open my coat, but snapped 
the sixpence out of her hand and 
ran up the stairs like the hammers 
of hell. She shouted at me to hold 
on a minute—she hadm’t seen my 
suit. But I muttered something about 
it not being lucky to keep a Bishop 
waiting and ran on. 


THE church was crowded. Boys on 

one side, and the girls on the 
other, and the altar ablaze with lights 
and flowers, and a throne for the 
Bishop to sit on when he wasn’t 
confirming. There was a cheering 


outside, drums rolled, trumpeters 
from Jem Larkin’s Band sounded the 
Salute, the Bishop came in and the 
doors were shut. 

In short order I joined the queue 
to the rails, knelt and was whispered 
over, and touched on the cheek. And 
had my overcoat on the whole time, 
though it was warm, and I was in 
a lather of sweat when I sat down, 
waiting for the hymns and the 
sermon. 

The lights grew brighter and I got 





THE CONFIRMATION SUIT 


warmer, was carried out fainting. 
But, though I didn’t mind them 
loosening my tie, I clenched firmly 
my overcoat and nobody saw the 
jacket with the big buttons and the 
littie lapels. When I went home I got 
into bed, and my father said I went 
into a weakness just as the Bishop 
was giving us the piedge. He said 
this was a master stroke, and showed 
great presence of mind. 


UNDAY after Sunday, my mother 

fought over the suit. She said I 
was a liar and a hypocrite, putting it 
on for a few minutes every week, 
and running into Miss MacCann’s 
and out again, letting her think I 
wore it every week-end. In a passion- 
ate temper, my mother said she 
would show me up and tell Miss 
MacCann, and up like a shot with 
her (for my mother was always slim, 
and light on her feet as a feather) 
and in next door. 

When she came back she said 
nothing, but sat at the fire looking 
into it. I didn’t really believe she 
would tell Miss MacCann. And I 
put on the suit and thought I would 
go in and tell her I was wearing it 
this week-night, because I was going 
to the Queen’s with my brothers, I 
ran next door and upstairs, and 
every step I was more certain and 
easy that my mother hadn’t told 
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her. I shoved in the door, saying: 

“ Miss Mac, Miss Mac, Rory and 
Sean and I are going to the 
Queen’s .. .” 

She was bent over the sewing 
machine and all I could see was the 
top of her old grey head, and the 
rest of her shaking with crying, and 
her arms folded under her head, on 
a bit of habit where she had been 
finishing the “I.H.S.” I ran down 
the stairs and back into our place, 
and my mother was sitting at the 
fire, sad and sorry, but saying 
nothing. 


] NEEDN’T have worried about the 

suit lasting for ever. Miss MacCann 
didn’t. The next winter wasn’t so 
mild, and she was whipped before 
the year was out. At her wake people 
said how she was in a habit of her 
own making, and my father said she 
would look queer in anything else, 
seeing that she supplied the dead of 
the whole quarter for forty years, 
without one complaint from a cus- 
tomer. 

At the funeral, I left my topcoat 
in the cab and got out and walked 
in the spills of rain after her coffin. 
People said I would get my end, but 
I went on till we reached the grave- 
side, and I stood in my Confirmation 
suit drenched to the skin. I thought 
it was the least I could do. 


= 1 


ARMER: “Third single for Enniskillen, please.” 
CLERK: “ Change at Dundalk.” 
FARMER: “None o’ that me bucko. You'll give me me 


change right here.” 


—Liberty. 


ALE PATIENT: “ What a nurse! Just a touch of her hand 


” 
! 


cooled my fever 


ANOTHER: “ Yes, we heard the slap all over the ward.” 
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Salt, bitter, sweet, sour: there are 
no other tastes, whatever you eat 


Four Iastes on 


Your Ton gue 
BERNARD DONOVAN 


Srereresorey 2+2+0+0+0+8 


HILE there are many smells, 

we know of only four tastes. 

It is the various combinations 
of these with the sense of smell that 
enables us to distinguish one food 
from another with our eyes shut. 

If you have ever eaten onions while 
suffering from a heavy cold you will 
know that this normally aromatic 
vegetable seems then almost taste- 
less. Scientists have found that many 
tastes—not smells—can be matched 
by suitable mixtures of salt, quinine, 
tartaric acid, and sugar. These sub- 
stances supply the four tastes—salt, 
bitter, sweet and sour. 


‘TASTE is perceived by means of very 

small taste buds, which are found 
mostly on the tongue and soft palate 
of an adult. A child has more than 
the grown-up, and the extra ones are 
usually found on the insides of the 
cheeks. An adult man has thousands 
of these taste buds, and it appears 
that some are concerned with each 
simple taste and some with all four. 

Definite regions of the tongue may 


be assigned to each taste because of 
the uneven distribution of the taste 
buds. The tip of the tongue is most 
sensitive to sweet things, whereas 
bitter ones are better sensed at the 
back. 


‘TASTE is as easily fatigued as the 
sense of smell. If you hold a rose 
to your nose the fragrance appears to 
fade, but if you take it away for a 
minute or so and then smell it again, 
the scent is as strong as ever. Simi- 
larly, if a toffee is held still in the - 
mouth the sweet taste fades, but 
returns when the toffee is moved 
around. That is why chewing food 
appears to increase its flavour. 

Of the four tastes the most sensi- 
tive is the bitter one. A bitter sub- 
stance, such as quinine, may be de- 
tected in solution when present only 
to the extent of one part in a million. 

Bitter tastes can be masked by 
raspberry and cocoa, and salty ones 
can be disguised by the syrups of 
orange, cinnamon, and lemon. 


‘THE most popular taste is, of course, 

the sweet. Sugar is the most popu- 
lar sweetening agent, but the sweetest 
substance found in nature is the 
sweet principle. of licorice, a sub- 
stance called glycyrrhizin, which is 
nearly fifty times sweeter than cane 
sugar. : ; 

If we allow the chemists to run in 
the sweetness stakes they win by 
many Iengths, for saccharin is about 
six hundred times as sweet as sugar. 
Even this is far surpassed by a sub- 
stance known as P4,000, which is over 
four thousand times as sweet as sugar. 

We all taste things in the same 
way, but one man’s bitter is still 
another man’s sour. 
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HEN you switch on your radio 

and listen to Jimmy Edwards 

“ tearing into” Dick Bentley, 
or to Peter Brough and “ Archie 
Andrews ”, or perhaps to Al Read, 
do you ever think who, exactly, is 
responsible for these performers 
broadcasting? 

I can enlighten you right away. 
Cork-born (in 1900) Pat Hillyard is 
the man who gives the final OK to 
all B.B.C. variety shows; his title is 
Head of Variety. 

Pat was educated in Dublin Uni- 
versity, was a 2nd Lieut. Royal 
Munster Fusiliers in World War I. 
He studied medicine at the age of 
19, but left in 1919 to take up the 
theatrical profession, his first job 
being as assistant stage manager for 
As You Were, followed by Afghar. 
He has stage-directed everything 
from Shakespeare to revue. 

In 1924 Pat went to New York, 
where he stayed until 1926, travelling 
then to the continent for a year and 
a half, taking a “ Midnight Follies ” 
show to Paris, Barcelona, Madrid, 
San Sebastian ‘and Biarritz. In 1938 
Pat joined the B.B.C. and was ap- 
pointed Assistant Television Produc- 
tions Manager in the same year. 

In 1939, he went to America to 
consider the question of the avail- 
ability of American light entertain- 
ment material for the B.B.C’s 
programmes. In 1943 he became 
Assistant Director of Variety, and in 
1947 was appointed Head of Tele- 
vision Light Entertainment. 

After three months’ study of 
American light entertainment, Pat 
Hillyard returned to London, and, on 
November 27th, 1952, was appointed 
Head of Variety; Pat is married and 
has one son. 
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Three Irish-born celebrities of the 
entertainment world. 


A Shamrock 


of Success 


PAT GRACE 
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"THOSE of-our readers who listen to 

In Town To-Night will know 
the voice of Audrey Russell, B.B.C. 
commentator who goes out into a 
part of London and asks guests to 
guess where she is. 

Audrey was born in Dublin, and 
educated privately in England and 
Paris, later studying for the stage at 
the Central School of Speech Train- 
ing and Dramatic Art. Her first 
engagement in the West End was as 
Stage Manager and understudy in 
After October, at the Criterion 
Theatre in 1936. 

Miss Russell produced numerous 
plays for Sunday night shows and 
try-out theatres, and also broadcast in 
more than 100 radio plays. In 1938 
she joined the National Fire Service, 
and was in London during the blitz. 

In 1942 Audrey joined the staff of 
the B.B.C., though she had broadcast 
before that as an observer in Radio 
News Reel. Her first broadcast for 
Radio News Reel was on her ex- 
periences in the Fire Service during 
the blitz, and after this she travelled 
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all over Britain in search of real-life 
stories for Radio News Reel, covering 
the shelling of Dover and, later, the 
flying bombs and rockets. 

First woman to appear in War 
Report, Miss Russell became an 
official war correspondent in 1944, 
travelling to Belgium and Holland. 

Audrey has had the privilege of 
describing very many events, notably 
the wedding of Queen Elizabeth, the 
State Opening of , Parliament, State 
visits to Britain of President Auriol, 
Queen Juliana, King and Queen of 
Denmark, King of Norway. She 
described the ceremony in St. Paul’s 
of the Opening of the Festival of 
Britain. She has delighted millions 
with her clear, concise descriptions 
of notable events .. . descriptions 
which made the listener think he was 
there, right on the spot. 


QE of the most popular and un- 

assuming screen stars must surely 
be Richard Todd. Richard, a 
Dubliner, the son of Major A W. 
Marville-Palethorpe, was two years 
old when the family moved to India, 
where his father, a doctor in the 
regular army, was stationed. A year 
or two later, regimental duties 
occasioned a return to Co. Antrim, 
where the family lived in a house 
whose grounds ran down to Lough 
Neagh. 

Here, as a child, the young Richard 
learned how to handle poats, horses 
and guns—all of which have stood 
him in good stead for the exacting 
roles he has undertaken. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


In 1926, the family moved to 
England, living in the West Country; 
preparatory schooling in Exeter was 
followed by young Richard entering 
Shrewsbury, where he showed a 
natural aptitude for rugger and 
athletics. These sporting activities 
were tempered by more than a pass- 
ing interest in writing; several short 
stories of his being published before 
he left school. 


JNTENDING to become a playwright, 

Richard considered that the best 
course would be to start by learning 
something of the theatre and acting, 
and, after a period of dramatic train- 
ing, he became a founder-member of 
the Dundee Repertory Company in 
1939. The war came and the would- 
be young actor underwent his mili- 
tary training at Sandhurst. Cadet 
Officer Richard Todd was commis- 
sioned to the K.O.U.L.1., eventually 
volunteering for a commando course. 

The war over, Richard accepted 
his former agent’s invitation to see 
how the Dundee Company were 
faring. Richard was bitten once again 
by the acting “bug” and resumed 
activities with his old colleagues. 

However, after a short while, 
Richard was offered a film test, 
accepted, and, lo and behold—a new 
star was born overnight. His role in 
For Them That Trespass brought 
him acclaim, and this was quickly 
followed by the part of “Lachie,” 
the young Scotsman, in The Hasty 
Heart. From then on Richard has 
never looked back. 


ae Be 


WOMEN are like elephants—I like to look at ’em but I'd 


hate to own one. 


—WILL ROGERS. 





Dublin’s tourists thronged to see it 


To Let—Apartments 
in Hell 


MALACHY HYNES 


But this that I am gaun to tell 
Which lately on a night befell, 
Is just as true as the deil’s in hell 
Or Dublin City. 
—ROBERT BURNS. 


UBLIN’S leading figures were all 
literally going to Hell and, far 
from trying to prevent them, the 
ruling classes did everything in their 


‘ 
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power to encourage more and still 
more Dubliners to go to Hell; for 
they themselves went there, too, and 
made it one of the most fashionable 
things to do in the Irish capital for 
over a century. 

In a metropolis famed for its mis- 
nomers, Dublin’s Hell was in no way 
Dantesque, and it was only mildly 
damnable. Apart from the publicity 
accorded it by the Scottish laureate, 


in his famed account of Death and 
Dr. Hornbrook, it won wide acclaim 
abroad; tourists then came to Dublin 
to see Hell, as they now come to see 
Heaven’s Reflex in Killarney. 
Dublin Hell—a district in one of 
the most reverend districts of Old 
Dublin—was, in its hey-day, about 
200 years ago, the rendezvous of the 
nation’s most storied personages and 


the scene of enough gay pageantry to 
make several highly-coloured period 
plays. 

Hell was a quaint, tumbledown 
jumble of old residences, taverns and 
toyshops hard by Christ Church 
Cathedral. 


Wuart character-actors to delight a 
casting director or make-up artist 
had Dublin in those times! In Hell 
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their genius really flamed: ferocious 
Big Bully Egan, romantic little Phil- 
pott Curran, immortal Henry Grattan, 
astute Prime Sergeant Malone, brains- 
truster Lord Yelverton, dashing Phil 
Tisdall, rollicking Ned Lysaght and 
the still more rollicking Sir Toby 
Butler, who alone could fill a film 
studio library with dazzling docu- 
mentary materialt 

Rarely, even in a city as interna- 
tionally-famed for its “ characters ” 
as Dublin has always been, was there 
such a galaxy of “ star turns” on its 
nocturnal firmament as when Hell’s 
fashionable frolic exceeded in glitter 
the most spectacular of night clubs 
along contemporary Hollywood 
Boulevard. 

A bright account of this Dublin 
merry Hell is found under an anony- 
mous quill, in the Dublin Penny 
Journal of 1832, the writer strolling 
thither in a lively travelogue up 
Dame Street. Starting from that an- 
cient square, the Commercial Build- 
ings, he winds up in Hell, off Fish- 
amble Street, not far from the Four 
Courts. 


Wry y he views the scene, com- 

menting thuswise: “ Then at four 
o’clock also the merchants congre- 
gate about College Green, and you 
may observe just opposite you and 
around the door cf the Commercial 
Buildings a herd of broad-bottomed 
wiseacres, heavy and pursy like ani- 
mated sugar hogsheads, regulating 
the sales of colonial produce and fix- 
ing the price current of the day. 

“ How many faces of lawyers, priests 
and aldermen I have met in the 
course of the forty years that I 
have perambulated these flags. Here 
have I almost tumbled under the 
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piercing glance of Black John Fitz- 
gibbon, the stern Chancellor, as, rap- 
idly and solitarily, he passes towards 
his residence in Ely Place—there is 
something in his pocket that has the 
form of a pistol which evinces that 
he is fearlessly, yet apprehensively 
prepared, and which all the world 
knows he would use and could use. 

“ Here I met Big Bully Egan and 
Little Philpott Curran, bandying jokes 
at each other as they passed along— © 
and Henry Grattan, striding like 
Poucet in his seven-league boots, and 
stooping as if he was carrying the 
Genius of Ireland on his shoulders. 

“ Here I have recognised that soul 
of merriment, Ned Lysaght, and that 
mighty and masterly-minded man, 
Lord Yelverton. I have seen them go 
under King William (King Billy’s 
Statue) across towards the Parlia- 
ment House, and, as they ascended 
the steps of the colonnade, have 
heard the shoe-blacks and link-boys 
and all the idling canaille of Dublin 
passing their rough and shrewd and 
often witty comments on the life and 
character of those eminent men as 
they entered the National Building.” 
(The Irish Parliament was then 
located in what is today the Bank of 
Ireland.) 


ND so he goes up Dame Street to 

Hell. And here is how he de- 
scribes it: “I remember looking up 
to the old cage-work wooden house 
that stood on the corner of Castle 
Street and Werburgh Street, and 
wondering why, as it overhung so 
much, it did not fall down, and then 
turning down Fishamble Street and 
approaching the Four Courts, that 
then existed, through what properly 
was denominated Christ Church Yard, 





TO LET—APARTMENTS IN HELL 


but which popularly was called Hell. 

“This was certainly a very pro- 
fane and unseemly soubriquet to give 
to a place that adjoined a cathedral, 
whose name was Christ Church, and 
my young mind, when I first entered 
there, was struck with its unseemli- 
ness. Yes, and more especially when, 
over the arched entrance, there was 
pointed out to me the very image 
of the devil carved in oak, and not 
unlike one of those hideous black 
figures that are still in Thomas Street 
hung over tobacconist doors. 

“ The locale of Hell, and this re- 
presentation of his satanic majesty 
was famous in those days, even be- 
yond the walls of Dublin; I remem- 
ber well, on returning to my native 
town, after my first visit to Dublin, 
being asked by ail my playfellows 
had I been to Hell, and had I seen 
the devil?” 


His sensation-minded chums must 
have been disappointed; for the 
young explorer had to tell them that, 
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by this time, Dublin’s Hell was only 
a glimmer of its former self, its only 
fireworks now being of the kind set 
off by children for the yard, where 
of yore all the frolic concentrated, 
had since become full of shops, where 
toys and fireworks were for sale. 

But though Hell was already 
quenched, this old-time commentator 
of 119 years ago did actually see 
relics of it, and he writes of snuff, 
boxes carved out of the wooden effigy 
of Mephistopheles that once domin- 
ated the purlieus—“and I am told 
there is one antiquarian.in our city 
who possessed the head and horns, 
and who prizes the relic as the most 
valuable in his museum.” 

Yet, for a long time after its actual 
passing, the locality was still known 
as Hell, and in one of the old jour- 
nals of these hilarious times is found 
this advertisement : 

To be Let Furnished : 
APARTMENTS IN HELL 
N.B.—They are well-suited to a 

lawyer. 
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Jot It Down 


WISE men with bad memories jot down the thoughts that 
“ occur to them. Wise men with good memories do the 
same. They do not put too heavy a burden on a good 


servant. 


Darwin jotted down new facts that conflicted with his 


own views—those were the things he was most likely to 
farget. Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, carried a staff on 
his walks. In its head, ink and a pen were hidden. Jonathan 
Edwards, American philosopher, pinned notes to his coat 
when he went out riding. 

Note-taking catches the flying thought before it vanishes. 


[TUITION : A woman’s ability to read between men’s 
lyings. 


A —_ is eed hy [aes kept continually in hot water, 
e becomes - , 
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The Claddagh Ring 


E CLADDAGH RING, ASSOCIATED IN 

a particular way with Galway and 

highly prized as a souvenir of a Gal- 

—_______.._ way holiday, is’a local 

development of a de- 

| GALWAY | sign widely known in 
Roman times. 

It is associated with Galway in a 
particular way not merely because the 
design is a local departure from the 
design of the old fede rings, but 
because it would appear that Galway 
was the only place in which it was 
ever used as a marriage ring. The 
fede rings—they received their name 
from the two hands clasped in troth 
—were common in most European 
countries. 

The earliest-dated Claddagh rings 
bear the initials of George Robinson, 
a goldsmith who worked in Galway 
in the second half of the 18th cen- 
tury. His son Andrew continued the 
business, and later the manufacture 
of the fede rings of the Claddagh 
design were made in Limerick. Only 
then did they become well known. 
The Claddagh design survived among 
the Claddagh fishermen, and was 
also common in Aran and throughout 
Connemara. 


—Connacht Tribune. 


UNIQUE FEATURE OF KNOCKDRIN 

Castle, County Westmeath, is a 
pheasant farm, where over 600 of the 
birds of three dif- 
fering types are to 
be seen, housed in 
movable pens in 
the proportion of about one cock to 
six hen birds. Here the artist could 
fully appreciate the lovely plumage of 
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the cock birds, both gold and silver 
types. Usually some 600-700 hen 
pheasants are captured alive season- 
ally, and both the adult and young 
birds’ (poults) eggs and live thirteen- 
day-olds are available for export or 
the home market. 

In their wild state, the pheasant 
hatches out its own eggs. In England 
bigger clutches of the birds are bred 
in this way, as the nature of the 
countryside is better adapted for the 
chicks to keep up with the parent 
birds when on the move; whereas in 
Ireland, with its numerous dykes, 
ditches and streams, the chicks are 
apt to be left behind to perish. 


So, in this pheasant farm, barndoor 
fowls—broody hens—are used for 
hatching purposes, although at times 
quite a search has to be made to 
obtain enough birds to keep the 
hatchery going without a break: it 
requires about §00. 

—Social and Personal. 


GALGORM CASTLE WAS BUILT BY 

Rev. Dr. Colville, Rector of Bally- 
money, in 1632. Dr. Colville’s con- 
temporaries accounted 
for his great wealth by 
alleging that he sold his 
————— soul to the Devil for 
a hatful of gold. 

Such was the Doctor’s craft that 
he arranged to meet the Devil on a 
limekiln at the  Whitewall; and slit 
his hat so that the gold fell through 
and filled the kiln as well as the hat. 
In this type of story the Devil is 
always represented as simple and 
good-natured, and when he later came 


| 
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to claim his victim, the Doctor 
pleaded for just sufficient time to let 
the candle by which he was reading 
the Bible burn away. When the Devil 
agreed, the Doctor immediately blew 
out the candle and locked it away 
in an iron box. 

Whatever the truth of this tale, 
when alterations were carried out at 
Galgorm in the year 1850, an iron 
box, a candie, and a Bible were 
found. 

—Fina in the Belfast Telegraph. 


N 1876 I HAD HAD ENOUGH OF 
Dublin. James Joyce in his Ulysses 
has described, with a fidelity so ruth- 
less ot the — .. 

hardly able, the life 

suas that Dublin offers to its 
young men, or, if you 

prefer to put it the other way, that 
its young men offer Dublin. No doubt 





it is much like the life of young men” 


everywhere in modern urban civilisa- 
ton. 

A certain flippant, futile derision 
and belittlement that confuses the 
noble and serious with the base and 
ludicrous seems to me peculiar to 
Dublin; but I suppose that is because 
my only personal experience of that 
phase of youth was a Dublin ex- 
perience; for when I left my native 
city I left that phase behind me, and 
associated no more with men of my 
age until, after about eight years of 
solitude in this respect, I was drawn 
into the Socialist revival of the early 
*eighties, among Englishmen intensely 
serious and burning with indignation 
at very real and very fundamental 
evils that affected all the world; so 
that the reaction against them bound 
the finer spirits of all the nations 
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together instead of making them 
cherish hatred of one another as a 
national virtue, 

Thus, when I left Dublin I left 
(a few private friendships apart) no 
society that did not disgust me. To 
this day my sentimental regard for Ire- 
land does not include the capital. Iam 
not enamoured of failure, of poverty, 
of obscurity, and of the ostracism 
and contempt which these imply; and 
these were all that Dublin offered to 
the enormity of my unconscious 
ambition. 

—BERNARD SHAW, Immaturity (1921). 


OME YEARS AGO, WHILE WOODCOCK 

shooting on the Burren Hills in 

North Clare, I came on the mortal 

remains of a dead goat. 

CLARE | As the horns appeared 

| extra large I took them, 

and the head has since 
decorated my baronial hall. 

I had the head photographed and 
sent the print to Messrs. Rowland 
Ward for their opinion, giving par- 
ticulars as to habitat, etc., and adding 
that legend goes in the locality that 
numbers of sheep and goats escaped 
ashore from the ships of the Spanish 
Armada wrecked on the nearby west 
coast and that they interbred with the 
native stock. I have also been told 





‘that sheep from here still show traces 


of Spanish Merino wool in their 
fleeces. 

Messrs. Rowland Ward replied 
stating that, judging by the photo- 
graph, this animal was an ibex (genus 
of mountain-goat), although not a 
Spanish specimen, but probably an 
Asiatic or Near East one. 

—GEORGE Ross (Gort, County 

Galway) in The Field. 
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ONSCIENCES are just like watches—none go just alike, yet 


each believes his own, 
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He inspired those around him with his own exhilarating vitality. 
I never heard him monopolise a conversation 


er 
Young Bernard Shaw 


* 


G. F. McCLEARY 


ERNARD SHAW’S name first swam 

into my ken in the summer of 

1890, when at a railway book- 
stall I bought for one shilling a 
paper-covered volume entitled Fabian 
Essays in Socialism. It was a collec- 
tion of essays by seven writers, all 
previously unknown to me. 

The book as a whole did not strike 
me as important or stimulating, but 
there were two essays which stood 
out from the rest, not only by reason 
of their literary quality, but because 
they evidently were the work of an 
exceptionally vigorous and original 
mind. These were signed “G. Ber- 
nard Shaw”. 

If I had known my way about in 
literary criticism, “I might from in- 
ternal evidence have identified the 
writer as “Corno di Bassetto”, the 
musical critic of The Star, with 
whose criticisms I had become 
familiar when a student at the Royal 
College of Music; but that I did not 
discover until some months later. 


HEN I returned to Cambridge for 

the Michaelmas term, I cast about 
for information concerning this G. 
Bernard Shaw, and found that two 
novels of his had been published, 
Cashel Byron’s Profession and An 
Unsocial Socialist, both of which I 
proceeded to read. 


Two other novels, The Irrational 
Knot and Love Among the Artists, 
had appeared in an obscure maga- 
zine, Our Corner; I read them in the 
original numbers of the magazine. 

Shaw’s novels were like no other’s 
I had ever read; but, though they all 
contained amusing passages, I found 
in them little that interested me. The 
characters did not seem like human 
. beings, and some years later I was 
not surprised to find that Stevenson, 
writing to thank William Archer for 
a copy of Cashel Byron’s Profession, 
had said: “I say, Archer—my God, 
what women!” 

I first met Shaw early in 1892. It 
was at a luncheon party, and the 
company included Graham Wallas 
and H. W. Massingham, then editor 
of The Star. I was struck by his 
etiolated appearance. His eyes were 
pale blue, his face was white, his 
hair, faintly red, looked well brushed 
and sleek, but his beard, rather more 
reddish than the hair of his head, was 
untrimmed and straggling. He was 
tall and very lean, and I had the im- 
pression that he was a man of ascetic 
life and delicate, fastidious tastes. 
He seemed to radiate vivacity and 
evidently enjoyed talking. 

He discussed how best to make 
converts to Socialism, and main- 
tained that it was essential to con- 
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YOUNG BERNARD SHAW 


vince a possible convert that Socialism 
would be to his personal advantage. 
“No one,” said Shaw, “is going to 
be a Socialist unless he feels sure that 
Socialism will be a good thing for 
him. I should not be a Socialist if I 
were not sure that Socialism would 
be a good thing for me.” 


] 4SKED him whether he laid this 

down as a rule of universal appli- 
cation. “ Certainly,” he replied, “ you 
must always demonstrate personal 
advantage. But,” he continued—and 
here there came over his face that 
expression of delight which usually 
appeared when he was going to say 
something he would specially enjoy 
-saying—“ when you have removed 
every vestige of doubt on that point, 
you must on no account fail to add: 
‘and now let us cast aside all per- 
sonal considerations and . immolate 
ourselves upon the altar of self- 
sacrifice.’ ” 

Massingham remarked that these 
statements hardly explained why Shaw 
should devote so much time and 
energy to the unpaid advocacy of 
Socialism, to which Shaw replied: 
“I find it very amusing.” 

By that time he was no longer 
“Corno di Bassetto” of The Star. 
He had bettered himself profession- 
ally by becoming musical critic of 
The World, a weekly paper edited 
by Edmund Yates. Shaw’s articles, 
initialled “G.B.S.”, varied in length 
from about 1,400 to 1,800 words. He 
bestowed considerable pains upon 
them, working with intense concen- 
tration. The articles were strongly 
flavoured with characteristic humour. 


JN the *nineties Shaw was an ardent 
admirer of Wagner and his “ music 
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of the future”. Of Mendelssohn, 
then popular in England, he had but 
a poor opinion, and he found little to 
admire in Brahms, Chopin, Schubert 
and Schumann. 

He once amazed George Grove by 
telling him that the last movement 
of Schubert’s symphony in C, ex- 
tolled by Schumann as of “ heavenly 
length ”, could have been written by 
Rossini at half the length and with 
twice the effect. 

In a letter to my wife, written 
about two years before his death, he 
said he could “ not see that Schubert 
added anything to Mozart and Beet- 
hoven except sugar ”. 

My next meeting with Shaw was 
in the spring of 1895 when he and I 
spent a week-end at Sydney Olivier’s 
house in Surrey. Shaw, who had 
bicycled down, was companionable 
and unassuming, making no attempt 
to play the great man. He was sur- 
prised to find that I read Artemus 
Ward. “I thought,” he said, “ nobody 
of your generation ever read Artemus 
Ward. My generation read him and 
I still read him.” He proceeded to 
quote from the works of Artemus 
and to compare him with other 
humorists. 


OME years later I again met Shaw 
at the Olivier’s house, where the 
daughters and some young friends 
gave a creditable performance of The 
Admirable Bashville, which Shaw 
came down to see—one of his in- 
numerable acts of kindness and en- 
couragement to young people. Before 
dinner I played one of Elgar’s 
Enigma  Variations—the Nimrod 
Variation, a noble sound portrait of 
Elgar’s friend, A. J. Jaeger. 
When the last chord had been 
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played, Shaw came into the room 
and asked what the piece was. I told 
him, and he said he had been listen- 
ing to it as he was coming down- 
stairs and could find nothing distin- 
guished or original in it. He added: 
“TI know very little of Elgar’s music, 
but I suppose that with his high 
reputation he must be a good com- 
poser.” 

1 was vividly reminded of this in- 
cident when, on November 6, 1950, 
in the chapel of the Golder’s Green 
Crematorium, I was listening to the 
music Shaw had himself chosen to 
be played at his funeral. It comprised 
the hymn beginning the overture to 
Hansel and Gretel, the Libera me 
from Verdi’s Requiem, some extracts 
from Elgar’s cantata, The Music 
Makers—and the Nimrod Variation. 


GHAw became a warm admirer of 

Elgar’s music and one of his most 
intimate friends. He never attended 
the Malvern Festival without visiting 
Elgar, who dedicated his Severn 
Suite to him. I was able to see only 
one of Shaw’s premiéres at Malvern. 
It was in 1932, when Too True To 
Be Good was performed for the first 
time. 
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Y seat was immediately behind 

Shaw’s, and after the curtain had 
gone down on the first act, in which 
one of the principal characters is a 
bacillus, he turned to me and said: 
“TI should like to have your profes- 
sional opinion on that act.” 

I could not bring myself to tell 
him that I thought it rather non- 
sensical, so I merely said that the 
play should have been performed in 
London a week earlier during the 
annual meeting of the British Medi- 
cal Association. He seemed quite 
satisfied. 

Though there is much in Shaw’s 
published writings from which I dis- 
sent, much that I find perverse and 
unnecessarily irritating, for Shaw 
himself as I knew him I have nothing 
but admiration and affection. He was 
always kind, courteous and encourag- 
ing. 

I never heard him monopolise a 
conversation or fail to give his full 
attention to anything that was meant 
for him to hear. He seemed to in- 
spire those around him with his own 
exhilarating vitality. To me, as 
“ Charon’s keel grates on the beach ”, 
the world is changed and poorer 
since he left it. 


Gwe sd 


Elephantse! 


USBAND: “I hear old man Smith is off abroad, big game 
hunting again. He’s after elephants this time. It’s always 
teen tigers and leopards before.” 
Wirz (thoughtfully): “Oh, well, I suppose his sight isn’t 
what it was.” 


i 


LATECOMER to the circus performance was fussily push- 


ing his way to his seat. 


“ Did I tread on you, old man?” he remarked as he saw 


one of the audience wince. 


“Tt must have been you,” was the testy reply. “ All the 


elephants are in the ring.” 








Words have character as well 
as meaning 


What Words 
Do You 
Like Best? 


EUGENE DERWENT 


® 


” ELCOME” is about 
pleasantest word in 





the 
the 
English language. After ‘t 
come “moonlight” and “twilight,” 
“ melody ” and “ comrade.” And it is 
not just because these words usually 
have happy associations that we count 
them pleasing. For we can, I believe, 
judge the sound of a word, apart 
altogether from its meaning. 
“Twilight,” for instance, means 
frecisely the same thing as “ gloam- 
ing.” Yet “gloaming” hasn’t any- 
thing like the pleasant sound of 
“twilight "—that is, if we speak the 
word prasaically, and do not hum it 
in our minds to the heather-scented 
air of a Harry Lauder melody. 

Or take “stout.” In certain cir- 
cumstances you might vote it to be 
the most wonderful word in the 
world. At the end of a long journey 
on a scorching summer’s day you 
would be prepared to say that its 
very sound was “like a caress.” 


Yet, you must be strong. You 
must not allow any vulgar prejudices 
to influence you. “Stout” is really 
a horrible word. Its equivalent, 
“porter”, is not much better, and 
“ whiskey ” is equally uninspiring. In 
these three words, the makers of 
liquid refreshment slipped up rather 
badly. They were a lot more success- 
ful with “brandy” and “ wine.” 
Decidedly, “ wine” is a lovely word. 


ON the other hand, “dental” is a’ 

word whose associations for most 
people are literally painful. Yet it 
sounds quite well. “Obscurantism ” 
and “melancholy” are about the 
nicest four-syllable words, yet their 
connotation is anything but cheerful. 

Other words that come high on the 
list are: Delight, tenderly, serene, 
gleaming, golden, splendid, stillness, 
samovar, tempered, blazonry, renown, 
gallantry, bandolier, rendezvous, her- 
aldry and tremendous. 

At the other extreme, the word 
“shough” easily qualifies for lowest 
place. Pronounced “shuchh” (with 
the last “h” clearly discernable), it 
is used in some parts to denote a 
drain. 

Other words whose sound makes 
little appeal, though some have quite 
pleasant meanings, are, chit (the first 
tender shoot), chub (a silvery green 
fish), heckle (dress flax with a comb), 
goffer (ornamental frill), gamut 
(musical scale), knot, whack, quack, 


yap. 


[XN considering personal names, we 

must be careful to distinguish 
between those of men and women. 
A man’s name should be strong as a 
gnarled oak, a girl’s tender as a 
fragile flower. 
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“John” is the best boy’s name; 
“Shaun” is just as good. After it 
come “ Paul,” “ Joseph,” “Charles,” 
“ Peter,” “Howard.” “ Valentine” is 
the most pleasing to the ear of mas- 
culine names, but it is altogether too 
musical. “ Eugene ” labours under the 
same disability. “Edward” ideally 
combines euphony and strength. So 
does its Irish translation, “ Eamonn.” 
“Padraig” retains the music of 
“Patrick,” but gives an added 
strength. 

“Ramona,” “ Eileen,” “ Kathleen,” 
“ Brighid,” Mary,” are the loveliest 
of girls’ names “ Violet ” has a sound 
as sweet as its association. “ Peach ” 
is certainly pleasant, but it is slightly 
too succulent. 

There may be a few places more 
beautiful, but no place I ever heard 
of has such a lovely name as Lis- 
adel. Moyvale, Laytown, Dingle, 
Shillelagh, Dunboyne, Dungannon, 
Ramelton, Bandon, Lenadoon, and 
Innisfree are others high up on the 
list. Killarney and Tipperary only 
reach an apogee of sweetness in song. 
When spoken they do not impress so 
much. 


Eireann, the genitive of Eire, is . 


the sweetest name of any land. And 
Longford and Leitrim leave the rest 
of the counties far behind. 


A ROSE, they say, by any other name, 
would smell as sweet, but, still, 
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flowers have a way of owning 
pleasing names. “ Dianthus,” “ blue- 
bell,” and “ gladiola” are the best, 
though “orchid ”—the most expens- 
ive and, according t6 many, the most 
beautiful—is not flattered by its 
name. 

Monday undoubtedly has the most 
euphonic name of the days of the 
week—and that in spite of the general 
antipathy to the Monday morning 
feeling. “ April” and “ September ” 
sound best among the months. 
“ Spring” leads the seasons, though 
here the time sequence ends, for 
“Winter” is the second best. 

And if you ask what year, I would 
say 1999. So from a phonetic point of 
view, a Monday in April in the 
Spring of 1999 would be something 
to look forward to. 


Though sounds can be judged 
independently of their meaning, it 
must be granted that pleasant things 
generally have pleasant sounds, and 
vice versa. The makers of words, it 
seems, believed in onomatopeeria. 

“ Happiness ” sounds a note of joy; 
“misery” puts one in the dumps. 
There is a richness about “ wealth ” 
and the mention of “ poverty ” seems 
to pinch. The word “high” carries 
you aloft, and “low ” somehow takes 
you down a peg, A “scoundrel” 
condemns from the beginning, and a 
“ gentleman ” flatters from the start. 


Gers 





"THE lodger inspected his pantry and rang for his landlady. 

“Look here,” said he, holding up a jam jar. “I'll bet 
you’ve been at my marmalade again.” 

“Pardon me,” replied the landlady with dignity, “ you 


insult me—I never bet.” 


—The Link. 





UTSIDE a french window a dog 

looked into a drawing-room in 

which his master and mistress 
were sitting, much hidden by furni- 
ture and by a glare on the glass in 
which he could see tiresome reflec- 
tions of trees and a grass lawn and 
some daisies—all things in which he 
was totally uninterested, and more 
than uninterested, for they irked him 
intensely when his only wish, his only 
yearning and longing, was to be in 
that drawing-room. 

Its romance and mystery touched 
his heart more piercingly than any 
scene we know can touch ours. And 
it was not only his sight that assured 
him of this through the glare that 
dimmed the window, but a sort of 
inner sense that he had, that all was 
even more wonderful than it seemed. 

All he saw or guessed was corro- 
borated by scents that slipped under 
the edge of the window. Sometimes 
the sound of a voice came to him, 
too, the voice that he always obeyed. 
And between him and this seat of 
romance and wonder, the pane of 
glass that it was sacrilege to break. 
If only he could be there! 


Very gently he touched the glass 

with the tip of a paw; but no 
notice was taken. The romance of the 
room became more beautiful as he 
waited, the boding of wonderful 
events to come appeared more and 
more dramatic. He uttered a little 
whine. But shut as the gates of 
Paradise against Adam and Eve after 
the Fall, the french window re- 
mained. 

He whined again and more mourn- 
fully than before, so mournfully that 
no heart could be quite so hard as 
to ignore that piteous appeal; and, 


ST AT 


A Moment 
in the — 
Life of a Dog 


LORD DUNSANY 


TTT aA LLU COCO 


if any heart were, the affections of 
that dog must have softened a little 
the hearts of those that owned him. 

There came a response to that 
piteous cry, and he heard through the 
glass every syllable. One word of it 
he knew well, but the tone of each 
syllable gave him the meaning as 
clearly as the one word that he knew. 
The exact words weve, “Oh, it’s that 
dog again.” 

“ Dog” he knew perfectly clearly 
referred to him; for the rest he knew 
that some slight irritation was over- 
come by relenting as soon as it was 
uttered, and whatever the words may 
convey to the reader, the dog knew 
with the utmost clarity that the 
window was going to be opened. 

That knowledge or prophecy, what- 
ever it be, gave a moment of bliss 
beyond anything that my pen can 
ever describe. Then the window was 
opened and a voice, all charm and 
wonder to him, said, “ Well, come in, 
and be quiet.” And the rapture ex- 
ceeded even the joy of anticipation. 
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HE gave a sigh of content and went 

to lie down on a rug that he 
always used, and turned round as it 
was his custom to do before lying 
down. As he turned he caught a 
glimpse of the lawn in the sunlight, 
and the hills and the sky and the 
wide world beyond the window, 
which was now shut. 

The scene struck him with all its 
beauty, as though for the first time. 
If only he could be there, he thought; 
out there where there might be 
rabbits and tracks in the grass and 
strange scents to follow. 

A little way off he could see the 
darkness of woods full of unknown 
beasts to be hunted, if only the 
window would open and he could go 
and see what they were and where 
they lurked and which of them 
threatened the house that he must 
defend. 

He felt that out there in the sun- 
light there was awaiting him a social 
life in which might be wonderful 


Laughter 
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friendships. It was bitter to see the 
window shut between him and so 
much. ; 

His intense yearning for all the 
mysteries that the wide world held 
in the sunlight took him back to 
the window, against which he lifted 
a pathetic paw that could not possibly 
open it. Once more a heart was 
touched by his mournful air, and 
again the window was opened. 

With one leap he was out, and 
there descended on him a sudden 
flood of happiness that is again be- 
yond aught that my pen is able to 
reach. 

But just then there came to him the 
memory that only that morning he 
had had a flea in his head. He 
wondered if it might be there still. 
So he meditatively scratched with a 
hind leg several parts of his head, 
exploring all likely spots. And eclipsed 
by that activity and that wonder, all 
other emotions faded completely 
away. 


N the past, the surest way to achieve fame was for a man 

to make himself universally feared. Nowadays we have no 
use for autocrats; but we honour our laughter-makers. 

“Laugh,” says Mr. Gerald Heard, “and at once there is 


a new charge of energy in your blood. The powerful supra- 
renal ductless glands send a ‘ shot’ of their adrenalin secre- 
tion into your veins, a real pick-me-up and life-giver.” 
Laurence Sterne lived long before the discovery of duct- 
less glands, but he held a similar opinion. In dedicating 
Tristram Shandy to Mr. Pitt, he referred to his firm con- 
viction that “ every time a man smiles, but much more so 
when he laughs, it adds something to this Fragment of Life.” 
—C. KENT WRIGHT. 


“WE have planted these lime trees for posteriority,” said 
Mrs. Newrich, showing a visitor round the estate. 
“Charming,” he replied, “but wouldn’t birches have 
been more suitable?” 








How It Began 


we 





ERE ARE MANY MOVIE AWARDS 

given these days by all kinds of 
groups, including critics’ circles, 
magazines and associations, but the 
only awards that really count with 
the Press and public alike, as well 
as with the stars themselves, are the 
Oscars. 

Oscar, by the way, is a gold-plated 
statuette of a man holding a sword 
and representing victory. He got his 
nickname from Margaret Herrick, 
executive secretary of the Motion 
Pictures Academy. When the first 
model was delivered to the Academy 
offices, she Icoked at it and exclaimed: 
“Why, he looks just like my Uncle 
Oscar.” The name stuck. 

—Liberty. 


"THE PHRASE “ NINE TAILORS MAKE A 

man” is sdid to have originated 
in 1742, when an orphan boy applied 
for a job at a fashionable tailor’s 


shop in London in which nine 
journeymen were employed, 

His appearance opened the hearts 
of the benevolent tailors, who im- 
mediately contributed nine shillings 
for the relief of the little stranger. 
With this capital he purchased fruit, 
which he retailed at a profit. 

Time passed on, and wealth and 
‘honour smiled upon the young trades- 
man, so that when he set up his 
carriage, instead of troubling the 
College of Heralds for a crest, he 
painted the following motto on his 
carriage door: “ Nine tailors made 


—Advocate. 


PEOPLE REALISE WHEN THEY USE 
the phrase, “Great Scott”, they 


are referring to General. Winfield 
Scott, who distinguished himself in 
the war of 1812 and later in the 
Mexican War. 

At the time of the Mexican War, 
Scott proved himself such an able 
commander that both the soldiers and 
people believed him to be the greatest 
general the world had produced, It 
was also at this time that he was 
referred to as Great Scott. 

His popularity as a soldier rose to 
such heights that it soon became the 
custom to use the phrase, “ Great 
Scott” in its present sense. 

—Southern Star. 


WORD “BOGEYMAN ” IS LINKED 

with one of the greatest unsolved 

kidnapping cases in the criminal 
history of the U.S.A. 

In a little town in Pennsylvania, in 
1874, Charley Ross and his brother 
were abducted in a buggy car (a 
horse-drawn vehicle) by two men. 
The elder brother was allowed to 
return home, but his little brother 
was never seen again. 

The other boy always referred to 
the “buggyman ” during the police 
investigations that followed, and so 
the corruption, “ bogeyman”, as an 
object to inspire terror in children 
came into general use. 

—lIrish Weekly. 


T WAS IN THE REIGN OF FRANCIS I 

of France that somebody suggested 
to his~ Chief Minister of State, 
Cardinal de Lorraine, the notion of 
aiding the national exchequer by a 
tax on tobacco. When told that it 
might be snuffed, chewed or burned, 
as. well as smoked and inhaled, he 
observed that it must be a penance 
with great healing power. 

But when his informant told him 
to have a smoke himself first he got 
sick, and petulantly replied: “Do 
you think people would be fools and 
idiots to punish themselves for your 
tax-gathering ideas?” 

—Irish Times. 





* The stay-at-home is the real romantic 
for he keeps his hold on wonder 


Around the World 
On a Blotter 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


T was a nice handy piece of 

blotting paper, and it had come to 

me with the compliments of a 
business firm. The backs of adver- 
tising blotters are usually dull read- 
ing. They deal with nuts and bolts, 
red lead, or prices F.O.B. But this 
one was different. It opened a magic 
casement. It carried the news that the 
City of Bristol would sail from Vic- 
toria Wharf on specified dates for 


“Calcutta, Pussur River (Chaina), 
Aden, Port Said and Suez.” 

In this litany of names there was 
wonder enough for anyone. But it 
was the final line that really came 
between me and my day’s work; for 


it read: “ Visakhapatnam direct if 
sufficient inducement.” 

It was a strange, cryptic sentence, 
for it did not specify what sort of 
inducement would be needed to 
make the master go direct to Visa- 
khapatnam. Possibly the meaning was 
simply that the ship would not touch 
at Visakhapatnam unless the cargo 
made it worth the owners’ while to 
send it there. 

And I found it a horrible thought. 
It turned all history into commercial 
history. There was never any real 
adventure, there was only bullion; 
and Magellan, Van Diemen, Raleigh, 


and Da Gama were captains of 
frigates because they had the souls 
of captains of commerce. 


[ WOULD go to Visakhapatnam direct 

without any inducement. I do not 
know where the place is, but I take 
it at its face value and know that it 
must be worth going to. I link it 
with Samarkand and Teheran and 
Bangalore. 

And I would go there willingly on 
the smallest of errands—with a quire 
of blotting paper, or twenty-six 
canar‘es, or a bandmaster’s uniform, 
or a crate of horse-radish. Not be- 
cause I am foot-loose, but because I 
am tethered; because I have never 
been anywhere that matters. 

The message on the blotter made 
me feel circumscribed and parochial. 
It made me think of nutmeg, and 
ivory tusks, and flying fish, and date 
palms along sandy shores. It re- 
minded me that I have never tasted 
bird’s-nest-soup or seen the sun go 
down on the road to Mandalay. It 
made me discontent with pen and 
ink and the nine o’clock bus. 

Life is like that. A few of us take 
jobs in Bombay or Hawaii, and the 
rest of us stay at home to write 
invoices. And we are reasonably 
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content, except when we come across 
a name like Visakhapatnam or learn 
that a boat is sailing for Chalna and 
the Pussur River. 


WE have fewer regrets, possibly, 

than the ones who go away. For 
there is no one so tired of travel as 
a traveller, and every old lighthouse- 
man is sated with the sea. We dream 
of the tropical sun and of purple 
seas, but men in pith helmets pine 
for Ballyjamesduff. The hills of home 
are always green to the man who 
leaves them. 

The stay-at-home may have his 
regrets from time to time, but they 
mever cut deep, for they are based 
on imaginary pictures which do not 
so much flood the mind as are built 
up there deliberately; and _ since 
memory plays no part in the picture, 


the regret lacks poignancy. But the 


man who thinks of home is not 
dreaming. He is contrasting one 
reality with another. 

The stay-at-home keeps his hoid 
on wonder; it is the wanderer who 
has the romance knocked out of him. 
For travel impoverishes as well as 
enriches, and experience dulls the 
edge of the imagination. The man 
who has seen everything is practi- 
cally bankrupt. 

The stay-at-home has the fuller 
mind. Every piace he has not been to 
is a joy forever, and he can feast 
himself by looking through an atlas. 
He is the real romantic. He takes 
things on trust and listens wide-eyed 
to fairy tales. In his twenties he may 
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be a little sorry for himself, but from 
middle life on he realises that in 
missing everything he has missed 
nothing. 


is something pathetic about 
an old man who comes home for 
good, for his coming is a confession 
of failure. But a man who has grown 
old in one place can always get 
wonders by hearsay. He is always 
ready to listen, and he keeps his 
illusions to the end. 

‘And if you want to have a satisfy- 
ing talk with an old man, do not 
choose one who has come home from 
Poona or Wagga Wagga, for you will 
do better with a youngster of eighty 
who has lived all his life in the 
shadow of Errigal. 


[F you spend all your life in one 

place you will have regrets once 
in a while, but this is simply a sign 
that the sense of wonder is still 
strong in you and that your dreams 
are siill intact. You may be a little 
lacking in experience, but your 


‘imagination can always colour the 


pictures of foreign places that you 
have drawn from other men’s speci- 
fications. 

And for the most part you will be 
reasonably content, except when you 
come across a name like Visakhapat- 
nam or learn that a ship’s captain is 
sailing for Chalna and the Pussur 
River. Even then you will know that 
the poor fellow is counting the weeks 
until he gets back to his garden in 
Birkenhead, 


ensioneh 


VERYBODY has to love somebody. Tragedy is that so many 


people choose themselves. 





HE square, battlemented tower of — 
er the 17th-century church of St. 

Michan is a familiar Dublin land- 
mark. In its churchyard is the reputed 
grave of Robert Emmet. In its vaults 
are interred the brothers Sheares, exe- 
cuted leaders of the Insurrection of 
1798. In the church is a fine organ 
said to have been played on by 
Handel, 

It is its vaults, however, which have 
given St. Michan’s fame. In these 
vaults may be seen bodies which 
have lain for centuries without show- 
ing signs of decomposition. The skin 
of the corpses remains soft as in life, 
but it has taken on a brown, leather- 
like appearance. Even facial charac- 
teristics may be distinguished, and 
most visitors are particularly im- 
pressed by the well-preserved features 
of “The Nun”, whose body is said 
to be 300 years old. 

Leon O Brcin, the distinguished 
Gaelic writer, has now published in 
Irish Miss Crookshank agus Coirp 
Eile (Miss Crookshank and Other 
Bodies)}—the results of detailed 
research work. 


“THE author, fascinated by what he 

saw during repeated visits to the 
vaults of St. Michan’s Church, and 
by what he heard of ‘The Nun’, 


“The Crusader’ and the rest”, 
writes Dr. Charles Dickson in The 
Irish Times, “was launched on a 
laborious enquiry by a statement by 
Dr. R. R. Madden in the first edition 
of his Lives and Times of the United 
Irishmen that ‘The Nun’, whose 
remains then lay beside those of the 
brothers Sheares and of one Samuel 
Rosborough, was during life a certain 
Miss Crookshank held in high regard 
by her Catholic fellow-men. 


C—|9OCF 
Shake Hands 
With a Mummy 
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“The curious mummification of 
some of the bodies in these vaults has 
exercised the ingenuity of many in 
the past, but a satisfying explanation 
is still to come to hand. The most 
probable refers to the remarkable 
dryness of the air in some of the 
vaults, though close to the river and 
only a few yards away from other 
vaults which are closed, it is stated, 
owing to excessive dampness! Pos- 
sibly some absorbent character of the 
soil may explain the continued dry- 
ness of the air. 

“The body of Miss Crookshank 
nas been mutilated—presumably 
post-mortem—and it is umcertain 
whether this vandalism has been the 
work of ‘ body snatchers ’ or of curio 
hunters. 

“TI have a lively recollection of a 
visit to these vaults nearly forty years 
ago and of enquiring from the atten- 
dant why one particular vault was 
closed. The reply was that it con- 
tained the body of a baby lying on a 
stone slab, the coffin having appar- 
ently mouldered away. When the 
vault was first opened, a blue ribbon 
encircled the abdomen, but disap- 
peared as dust when the air was dis- 
turbed. The preservation of the body 
and features was startlingly com- 
plete.” 
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Former world champion plans a come-back 


Child is 


the Spur 


RINTY MONAGHAN 


YNICS say: “They never come 

back,” but I think differently. 

Dado Marino attempted a 
come-back at 36, but I can give him 
a few years and I am quietly optimis- 
tic. 

When I do make my return I may 
have to enter the bantam class for a 
few fights. At present I scale 8st. 
glb.—a couple of pounds above the 
bantam limit—but it would not take 
me long to shed that. 

Once into training the 8 stone limit 
would soon be reached. I made good 
as a fly-weight and would like to end 
my boxing career in this class. I am 
keen to have a crack at Terry Allen 
for the Lonsdale Belt. A win would 
make it my property. I already have 
two notches on it. But there is 
another reason—and the best. I 
want to fight for my family. 


E have four kids—Martha, 14; 

Rosetta, 10; Colette, 6; and Sean, 
3. Martha and Rosetta are talented 
dancers. Both are learning the piano. 
Martha has seven awards. But here 
is the sad side. Colette was stricken 
with infantile paralysis. I never had 
a harder blow in the ring than when 
my little girl caught this disease. 

Miracles were performed by the 
doctors. Colette is much better, but 
she is still without the power of her 
legs. I want to .make sufficient 
money to get Colette further medical 


treatment. I also want to send her 
to Lourdes on a pilgrimage. Colette 
is the apple of my eye because in my 
lively, frolicsome family she can’t 
enjoy life as the others do. 

Sean is a sturdy youngster. Will 
he follow in his father’s footsteps? 
Time will tell. I am giving him 
boxing lessons and he promises to be 
a worthy chip off the old block 
Boxing runs in the family. 

My return to the ring has been 
temporarily deferred—by Blarney. I 
am booked with a theatrical company 
which is running a show, Shamrocks 
and Blarney, on a provincial tour. 
My name is in big type on the bill. 
I sing popular songs, do impressions 
of well-known people in the enter- 
tainment world, and tap dance. 


"TRAINING preparations for my come- 

back won’t be the same next 
time, for Clarence won’t be there. 
Clarence? This was the name I gave 
the goat on the Cavehill, where I 
used to train. Clarence supplied me 
with milk. She was a real pal. 
Clarence is dead, but I'll remember 
her a long time. 

As I plan my return to the ring 
I think of the “* chicken-feed ” purses 
of my early days. What happy days 
they were! I felt it was a sin to take 
the money. I revelled in a scrap— . 
in the ring or out of it. 

My first contest was with my 
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school mate Jimmy Duff. We were 
good pals, but we scrapped on the 
way to school, during the dinner 
hour, and coming home from school. 
We were always in each other’s 
“wool.” 

We each received ninepence for our 
first “official” contest in the Rangers’ 
Club, Belfast. It didn’t seem right. 
We were being paid for doing what 
we did every day for the fun of it. 
The ninepenny purse went on sweets. 


N my third contest I conceded two 

stones! My opponent was George 
Lang, from Glasgow. He scaled gst., 
7lb. My manager said: “It’s not a 
fight. It’s murder.” He tried to stop 
me going into the ring, but I was 
spoiling for a fight. 

Picturesque Mrs. Copley, then the 
only woman boxing promoter in these 


islands, said to me: “Sonny, you'll 
get é€xtra money if you fight.” I 
knocked out Lang and the excited 
crowd kept shouting for the “ game 


little ’un.” When I went to get my 
money, expecting to receive {1 or so, 
Mrs. Copley handed me an extra half- 
crown. 

My hardest fight was with Tommy 
Stewart in the King’s Hall, Belfast. 
I broke my hand on Tommy’s head 
in the second round when he went 
down for nine. What a smack it was. 
Tommy staggered to his feet and I 
could not knock him out. I won on 
points, but I was out of the game 
for quite a while with the injured 
hand. 

As I recall the struggle I had to 
reach the top, it is odd that I threw 
all away on the pinnacle. It is like 
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a bad dream. Like so many champ- 
ions, I thought the golden stream 
would keep flowing. I forgot that 
fashion in boxing is fickle. The fans 
like new faces. 


HEN I was in the full tide of 

prosperity people who could have 
given me work were literally all over 
me. I could also have had new 
furniture, new carpets, new clothes, 
and a new house—all on the never- 
never—if I wanted it. “ Any old 
time will do, Rinty,” they said. 

But when I was up against it this 
expansive atmosphere vanished. 
Friends who might have helped gave 
me the cold shoulder. 

I was shipwrecked during the war 
when a coaster ran on the rocks at 
Bangor, 12 miles from home. When 
1 left I said to my wife: “I won’t be 
home for a while.” Within a few 
hours I walked in again. 

“ Are you back?” she asked. “ I’ve 
never been away,” I replied. “I was 
shipwrecked on my doorstep.” Rinty’s 
good fortune again. 

My longest spell of work—and the 
most enjoyable—was with ENSA. I 
was trained in Drury Lane Theatre, 
then went on a tour of England and 
Scotland—right to the Orkneys. 

I was a member of the Four Hill 
Billies. Once during the tour I had 
a friendly contest—just to keep my 
hand in. I knocked out my oppon- 
ent so cold that the seconds were 
working on him for 10 minutes after- 
wards. 

I feel confident that better and 
wiser days lie ahead, and so my final 
salute to all fans is: “ Cheerio, I'll be 
seeing you—from the ring!” 


CWO od 
A FLYING rumour never has any trouble making a landing. 





That Old Kentucky Home 


DIANA L. DEANE 





HILE I was driving along the 

broad Kentucky highway 

Stephen C. Foster’s Old Ken- 
tucky Home came floating to my 
mind, and it was thrilling indeed 
some days later to be taken to see the 
actual house about which the song 
was written. It is a solid two-storey, 
red-brick building, with a flat roof. 

In the backyard we saw the tiny 
little two-roomed log slave cabins, 
complete with open fire-place, iron 
pots, and beds with gay patchwork 
quilts. The house was occupied, but 
not the slave cabins, of course! 

I met a great many negro people 
while in the South and always found 
them kind and courteous. They live 
in neat, well-equipped homes and 
are on the best of terms with their 
white neighbours. 


[XN Chicago I was taken to see huge 

factories and meat-packing plants, 
and to the world’s largest grain 
market, where astute old business- 
men, who should (I thought) be 
more dignified, gesticulated frantically 
as bidding soared. It certainly was 
amusing to see their intense excite- 
ment, and often their formal dress 
and top hats did not prevent them 
from gripping each other by the 
shoulders and administering a good 
shake! 

From Chicago, a twenty-two-hour 
ride on a fast diesel train took me 


across the flooded Mississippi and 
away up to South Dakota. Here I 
talked with real Sioux Indians who 
might have walked straight out of a 
Zane Grey novel: fine, upright 
people, with their dusky skin, high 
cheekbones and very straight black 
hair. I was told that they receive 
much heip from the State. Being 
deprived of their natural hunting 
grounds, they find it difficult to adjust 
themselves to routine jobs. 

More than anything else in Dakota 
I remember the prairies—ever rolling 
and vast—all divided by perfectly 
straight and numbered highways, into 
sections of ome square mile (640 acres). 
No ranchers would bother to own 
less than at least one section. Coming 
from this island of valleys and hills, 
it was utterly strange to drive for 
hundreds of miles without a hill or 
a bend on the road; here I could 
forgive Americans for their love of 
speed. But even with those tempting 
roads, many ranchers own their own 
small planes, 


EF Rosion is the big problem in South 

Dakota, and here the County Agent 
is a friend indeed with expert advice 
on strip farming and irrigation to 
combat this dreaded enemy. 

Drought also causes great havoc, but 
now even that is being overcome, by 
artificial rain. Enterprising scientists 
spray the clouds with silver iodine, 
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and lo and behold down they obli- 
gingly come in the form of the much- 
needed rain. 

To be sure, the problem still 
remains if the clouds do not come. 
Recently an American paper gave an 
account of a heated argument be- 
tween two drought-ridden § ates on 
the subject of “cloud rights.” You 
see if one State uses up ail the 
clouds, then there will not be any 
left to float on to the next State. 


JN Washington, D.C., we were taken 

on a boat trip up the Potomac 
River to Mount Vernon, the historic 
residence and burial place of George 
Washington. The fine Georgian resid- 
ence overlooks the Potomac River; 
the house and grounds are preserved 
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and maintained by a Ladies’ Associ- 
ation in exactly the same way as 
they were when occupied by the 
famous President. 

Many of the rooms could find their 
doubles here in Ireland, with their 
old-fashioned furniture, hooked and 
plaited mats, patchwork quilts and 
long-handled brass bed-warmers, 
which when used were heated in the 
fire and drawn between the sheets 
before retiring. 


SOBERING sight was the rusty old 

key of the Bastille hanging un- 
touched on the wall of the hall; it 
was presented to Washington by La 
Fayette, and it seemed to me. fitting 
that it now hung there unused in that 
home and land of Liberty. 


Se 


The C unningham Dollars 


BAck about 1906, a young Carrick (Donegal) girl named Mary Cunningham 


emigrated to New York. 


the home of the most celebrated American sculptor of the time: 


St. Gaudens. 


She eventually got a job as a waitress in 


Agustus 


Mary was serving a meal one day when one of the company said 


something which horrified her so much thet she dropped the dish she 
was holding. Whatever kind of facial expression the trifling accident 
caused we are unlikely to know, but the fact is that the famous man 
who was her employer decided then and there that Mary’s face must 
be the model for the new coin then about to be issued in the United 
States. 

Mary Cunningham’s profile soon appeared on the pennies and gold 
five and ten dollar coins of the time, but a first-class row arose when 
various “native” American Societies protested that it was outrageous 
for a foreigner’s face to appear upon American coins. So they were 
withdrawn. . 

Rare, indeed, are those coins now, but numerous are the works of 
Agustus St. Gaudens. Several of the statues which decorate Boston and 
Washington, statues of such men as Lincoln, are the work of his Irish 
hands. For the great American scuiptor was born at 35 Charlemont 
Street, and it was he who designed the Parnell monument in O’Connell 
Street. 

—NIGHT REPORTER in the Sunday Press. 








®@Humour is where you find it 


On With the Motley! 











OR JOHN McCorMACK -NEVER 
disappointed his followers. One 
day, when he was to sing an opera 
in Italy, he came down with a slight 
cold. However, he insisted on playing 
his rdle. 

Everything proceeded smoothly 
until he came to a passage in which 
he had to sing a high note that was 
now beyond his reach. McCormack 
did not admit defeat, however. He 
signalled the conductor. There was 
a blare from the orchestra. McCor- 
mack threw back his head, opened his 
mouth and reached for the high one. 
The crowd went wild. 

When it was over, the tenor bowed 
and smiled—for only he knew that 
he had uttered not a sound while 
the orchestra played. 

—dZealandia. 


PROFESSOR CAME HOME IN THE 
evening and walked into the 
sitting-room. 
“Where’s your car, dear?” asked 
his wife. 
“Dear me,” said the professor. 
“ Did I take it to town with me?” 
“ Of course you did,” she told him. 
“That’s very queer. I remember 
now that after getting out I turned 
round to thank the chap who had 
given me a lift, but he had gone.” 
—Dublin Opinion. 


N BANDON, Co. CORK, ONCE AROSE A 

delightful law case of multiple de- 
fences: action for goods sold and de- 
livered. The plaintiff briefly proves 
his case. “ What is the defence, Mr. 
O’Bryan?” 

“Your Honour, these were prob- 





ESSAY ON—THE GOOSE 
By a 3rd Standard Pupil 


GOOSE has his head at one 

end of him and his tail at the 
other end of him. He has no feet 
at the back of him and two feet 
in the middle of him. 

When some gooses grow up 
they get curls on their tails and 
then they bees ganders. It is nice 
to be a gander cos he don’t have 
to lay eggs. If I was a goose I’d 
rather be a gander. 

S. W. 











ably goods supplied to the wife with- 
out authority.” 

“The defendant has no wife,” says 
the plaintiff. 

“Well, your Honour, I rely on the 
Statute of Limitations.” 

“The goods were supplied this 
year,” says the plaintiff. 

“T mean, of course, your Honour, 
the Tippling Act.” 

“This was all hardware; I don’t 
sell drink,” says the plaintiff. 

“What about the Sale of Goods 
Act, your Honour?” 

“Sure, he walked off with the 
stuff.” 

“Ah, Mr. O’Bryan,” cries his 
Honour, “instead of making absurd 
suggestions, put up your client and 
let him tell us what is his defence.” 

“Well, your Honour, I had to sug- 
gest every sort of defence because 
my client has not come in to instruct 
me properly.” 





oy 


“Then I’ll decree him.” 

“Sure, your Honour, you can’t do 
that, because he’s dead. He was 
buried yesterday.” 

So he had a good defence after all. 
—SERJEANT A. M. SuLLivan, Q.C. 


(’ FINN STRODE CONFIDENTLY INTO 

Radio Eireann, ushering in his 
Irish wolfhound with all the cere- 
mony due to such a remarkable crea- 
ture. 

“ Here he is,” he said. “ This is my 
hound I wrote to you about. No flies 
on this dog. He answers questions. 
Make a right good turn on the radio.” 

“Quite possible, Mr. O’Finn. But 
before we start discussing the pro- 
gramme, I’d like to hear something 
of what your dog can do.” ; 

“Right-o, then. Question coming 
up.” 

O’Finn turned, and looked his 
faithful hound in the eyes. 

“What threads, in weaving, run at 


right angles to the warp?” 
“WOOF!” said the dog. 
“ Another question?” O’Finn asked. 
“ Another question,” confirmed the 
official. 


OFRN seemed to be thinking hard. 
Then he turned once again, and 
secured the dog’s attention. 

“What is put on top of a house to 
keep out the rain?” 

“WOOF!” said the dog. 

The official smiled a most superior 
smile. 

“Not good enough, I’m afraid. 
Your dog seems to be confined to the 
woof, the whole woof, and nothing 
but the woof. Take him away.” 

“Just a minute,” said the anxious 
owner. “You ask him a question 
yourself. Just give him one more 
chance.” 

“ All right.” 

The official snapped his fingers, 
and the dog looked at him expec- 
tantly. 
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E rich merchant attributed his 
success in life to his habit of 
looking after little things. One 
day, on leaving his shop, he saw 
a pin on the pavement. Bending 
down to pick it up, his hat 
tumbled off and rolled into the 
muddy gutter; his eyeglass fell 
and broke on the kerb as he re- 
trieved his hat; his braces gave 
way behind, and his trouser 
buttons popped off; he burst the 
button-hole on the back of his 
shirt-collar; and his new upper 
dental set was trodden on by a 
passer-by. But he got the pin. 
—Southern Cross. 











“When did Strongbow land in Ire- 
land?” 
“WOOF!” said the dog. “Or was 
it 1169?” 
—QUENTIN QUINN. 


N OLD IRISHWOMAN WANTED TO 

cross the road at Hyde Park 
Corner, London, but was scared of 
the traffic. A policeman came to the 
rescue. 

“it’s all right,” he assured her. 
“When you see the red light, that 
red’s for England—so don’t go: But 
when you see the green, that’s for Ire- 
land—you can cross then and not a 
thing will touch you.” 

She crossed on the green light, then 
waited until it was green again and 
came back to thank the officer. 

“It was very kind of you to ex- 
plain it so nicely,” she said. “ But, 
glory be, you don’t give much time 
for the Orangemen to get across.” 

—The Phenix. 


F ALL THE VISITS MY CHILDREN AND 

I paid in our neighbourhood, the 
ones we enjoyed most were those to 
the late Lord Revelstoke in his island 
home, Lambay, Co. Dublin. 
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Lambay Island, long and low, lies 
some three miles out to sea. Its main- 
land port of embarkation is midway 
between Gormanston and Dublin, 
and consists of two small villages 
joined together, rejoicing in the 
names of Rush and Lusk. 

One day when waiting for the 
launch that was being sent for us 
from the island, I was talking to a 
coastguard about the recent wreck 
off Lambay of a steamer with the loss 
of all on board. 

“Tis terrible sad, right enough,” 
he answered. “ But ’tis the passengers 
I’m sorry for—the crew’s used to it.” 
—EILEEN VISCOUNTESS GORMANS- 

TON, A Little Kept. 


“ LIMERICK SOIL IS THE RICHEST IN 
~ Ireland,” boasted the farmer. 
“Three days ago I stuck a scarecrow 
in the ground, and now he looks 
better dressed than I do.” 
—j. M. 


HO WAS THE REV. JAMES LITTLE, 

of Lackan, in the diocese of Kil- 
lala? Was he priest or parson? Any- 
way, after his death, in 1824, the fol- 
lowing strange, seasonable zecipe was 
found in his diary. It was headed 
“To Intoxicate Fishes ”:— 

“ Make a paste in the following 
manner: Take cocculus indicus, cum- 
min seeds, fenugris seeds, coriander 
seeds, equal parts; reduce them to 
powder—and make them into a paste 
with rice, flour and water, reduce this 
paste into small balls the size of peas 
and throw it into such ponds or 
rivers where there are fish, which, 
after eating thereof, will rise to the 
surface of the water almost motion- 
less, and will allow themselves to be 
taken out by the hand.” 

Seasonable, did I say? But what a 
lot of trouble. Besides, who would 
boast of “catching” fish that had 
voluntarily surrendered? 

“Why not?” growls our office wag. 


79 
“Sure, they're not fish—they’re 
* elephants ’!” 

Do you wonder why he hasn’t had 
any promotion for the past twenty 
years? 

—LiaM RIorDAN in the Irish 
Catholic. 


E COLONEL DRAINED HIS THIRD 
glass of neat brandy and ordered 
another. 

“ Colonel,” said a major, “ all these 
brandies—haven’t you some regard 
for the lining of your stomach?” 

“Lining . . . stomach?” said the 
seasoned warrior. “ My dear man, for 
the past twenty years I’ve been work- 
ing on the lining of my waistcoat!” 


* 


“PARE, PLEASE!” DEMANDED THE 
conductor in a Belfast bus. 
The traveller, immersed in his 
order-book, paid no attention. 
“Your fare, if you please.” The 
demand was more emphatic. Still the 
passenger was cblivious. So the con- 
ductor continued: “By the ejacula- 
tory term ‘fare!’ I imply no refer- 
ence to the state of the weather, the 
complexion of the beautiful damsel 
you observe in the contiguous se2t, 
nor even to the quality of the ser- 
vice vouchsafed by this philanthropic 
company. I merely allude, in a 
manner lacking in delicacy, but not 
in conciseness, to the monetary obli- 
gation incurred by your presence in 
this car, and suggest that you 
liquidate with extreme expedition.” 
The coin changed hands. 
—Northern Light. 


E TOWN BAND HAD JUST FINISHED 

a selection more remarkable for 
vigour than harmony, and the musi- 
cians sat mopping their perspiring 
brows amid the kindly applause. 

The trombonist leaned over to his 
neighbour and whispered: 

“What's the next one?” 
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“The Maiden’s Prayer,” was the 
reply. 

“Some mistake,” exclaimed the 
trombonist—* that’s what I’ve just 
been playing!” 

—/reland’s Saturday Night. 


. OLIVER GOGARTY HAD EVOLVED 
from a talkative minor poet who 

in his student days pawned his 
fancy waistcoats to buy books, into a 
minor poet who was an authority 
and an expert on adenoids in child- 
ren; yet even he said nothing even 
when he said it. For half a genera- 
tion I put him down in my mental 
catalogue as a scientifically lost soul. 
But at the end of the half genera- 
tion, on my first return trip from 
India, 1925, as I was renewing old 
pleasures in looking over the shelves 
in Hodges Figgis’ bookshop, Dublin, 
I was saluted from the rear by a 
voice: “ Well, Cousins, after all 


these years!” 

Behind a _ protuberant 
recognised Gogarty. 
accusing finger at his equator ard 
said: “Well, Gogarty?” 


front I 
I pointed an 
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“Yes,” he said, “When a man 
reaches middle age, it isn’t the age 
that matters so much as the middle.” 

I removed him from the category 
of lost souls. 

—James H. Cousins, 
We Two Together. 


BARBER IN CLARE HAD A SIGN IN 

his window, Ici on parle Frangais. 

One day a Frenchman who had a 
knowledge of English, called in to 
get shaved. The Frenchman addressed 
a few remarks to the barber in 
French and the following conversa- 
tion took place. 

BARBER: “I can’t understand what 
you are saying.” 

CusToMeR: “But you have the 
sign: Ici on parle Francais on your 
window?” 

BARBER : 
mean?” 

CuSsTOMER: “ It means that French 
is spoken here.” 

BARBER: “QOh, is that it? The 
fellow who painted it on my window 
told me it was Latin for ‘God bless 


’” 


our happy home’. 


“Well, what does that 


—Our Boys. 
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ACK CRUISE told a story about a man who had been “ bor- 
rowing” money from the till of the shop where he 
worked, and was at his wits’ end to know where to get the 
money to make good the deficiency before the end of the 
week. He consulted a friend, who recommended him tc 
pray to St. Anthony. A few days later the friend met him 
again and asked him whether he had solved his difficulty. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ St. Anthony’s the boy, every time. I 
knelt down in front of that little statue of him that I have, 
and I closed my eyes, and I prayed for a long time, and 
when I opened my eyes again there I saw St. Anthony, 
pointing with one hand up to heaven and with the other 
down to the gas-meter.” 

—D. W. in The Tablet. 


T cry over spilt milk—there’s probably enough water 
in it already. 
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Youghal Clock Tower, from above the town. 
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Kilkenny-born George Berkeley, who died 200 years ago, dosed 
his children with tar-water. It was claimed that the giant, 
Magrath, owed every inch of his & feet to this “ universal panacea” 


This Bishop Swore by 
Tar-Water 


RUSHWORTH FOGG 


HILOSOPHERS from Britain, the 

United States and other countries 

will converge on Dublin next 
month to honour the memory of 
George Berkeley, Protestant Bishop 
of Cloyne, who died in 1753. 

Berkeley believed that tar-water 
would cure almost all diseases. In a 
time of famine he set an example of 
austerity by ceasing to powder his 
wig. But behind his amiable eccentri- 
cities was one of the subtlest of 
human minds, which produced ideas 
still being discussed by thinkers. 
Born in 1684, the son of a customs 

officer, at Thomastown, County Kil- 
kenny, Berkeley was so brilliant a 
scholar at Trinity College, Dublin, 
that he won a Fellowship at 22. 
About this time he went to see a 
public hanging and so interested was 
he in knowing what the prisoner felt 
that he induced a friend to hang him 
experimentally. After being cut down 
nearly senseless, he merely remarked: 
“ Bless my heart, Contarini, you have 
rumpled my neckband.” 


Tus experimentalism resulted from 

his interest in the new scientific 
and philosophical ideas of the period. 
He had already developed a step fur- 
ther the idealist philosophy which 
held that mind came before matter. 


Berkeley maintained that matter only 
exists in so far as it is perceived by 
the mind, that the world isn’t “ real ”. 

Many years after his death, Boswell 
was to say to Dr. Johnson that no 
argument could disprove this view. 
Dr. Johnson kicked a wayside stone 
and roared: ‘‘ Thus I refute him!” 
Later still Byron was to write: “ If 
Bishop Berkeley says there is no 
matter, it is no matter what Bishop 
Berkeley says.” 


uT there is obviously a lot more to 

Berkeleian idealism than meets the 
matter-of-fact eye when the thinkers 
of 1953 still find it food for thought. 

Berkeley’s brilliance and charm 
won him the friendship of Dean 
Swift, Pope, Addison and Steele, and 
preferment to the Deanery of Derry. 
But in a time when Church of Ireland 
clergymen were notoriously worldly, 
idealistic Berkeley wanted to give up 
his £1,500 a year preferment and take 
a salary of £100 a year. 

This was the amount he allotted 
himself as President of the missionary 
college he proposed to establish in 
Bermuda to initiate “a new Golden 
Age in the New World” by evan- 
gelising the North American Indians. 
So winning were his ways that he 
persuaded the British Parliament to 














He Advocated a Central Bank 


OMMENTATORS have tended to regard Berkeley purely as a meta- 

physician and to overlook his excursions into other fields. But it 

may well be that these excursions are at least as valuable as his pure 
philosophy. 

They were four in number: His An Essay Towards a New Theory 
of Vision (1709) is a classic of psychology, whether or not it can 
now be wholly accepted. In it he attempted to found the psychology 
of visual perception upon the sense of touch. 

In The Analyst (1734) he started a considerable mathematical con- 
troversy: he put his finger on a fundamental flaw in Newton’s 
presentation of the differential calculus which took nearly a century 
to rectify. Berkeley did not himself appreciate the underlying sound- 
ness of Newton’s insight, and his criticism was wholly negative; but 
it is an instance of valuable destructive criticism. 

In the important though little read De Motu (1721) he gave an 
account of the nature of concepts in physics, which has had such 
celebrated adherents as Mach; no one, however, would now wholly 
cccept it. The fourth contribution had a practical source. Stirred by 
the plight of the country, Berkeley published some pamphlets on 
economics, written in the form of queries. 

Some of the ideas in The Querist (1735-37) are strikingly 
Keynesian, especially those about hoarding and the circulation of 
money. His policy for a Central Bank in Ireland was, unfortunately, 
not adopted for many years. His work on economics might have 
wrought considerable improvement in social conditions if either 
Adam Smith or the Government had paid heed to it. 

—J. O. Wispom in the Manchester Guardian. 











back to England with his wife and 
American-born son. 

He also brought back his belief in 
the virtues of tar dissolved in water 


vote him a £20,000 grant for this 
project. 


"THoucu the death of George I held 


up granting of the necessary 
Charter, Berkeley sailed in 1728 to 


Newport, Rhode Island, with his 
bride, Ann Foster, daughter of the 
Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons. In his three years in America 
he did a good deal for the college 
that was to become Yale University, 
presenting it with 1,000 books; he 
was also munificent to Harvard. 

But it became clear that Prime 
Minister Sir Robert Walpole had no 
intention of honouring Parliament’s 
promise of a grant, so Berkeley sailed 


as a universal panacea. In America it 
had cured or relieved a colic from 
which he suffered. As the years went 
by he produced book after book, 
essay after essay, describing the vir- 
tues of tar-water in the plague, small- 
pox, consumption, and every other 
disease. 


Is well-meant dosings of his chil- 
dren with the stuff is thought to 
have weakened their constitutions. He 
himself drank it a gallon at a time. 
In 1734 he became Bishop of Cloyne, 
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County Cork, and his benevolence 
won him the love of the Catholic 
population and the friendship of its 
priests as well as that of his Protes- 
tant flock. He was too good-hearted 
not to be tolerant of all other Chris- 
tians. Like Dean Swift before him, 
he wrote against the oppression of 
the Irish, and nationalist writers 
have always treated his memory with 
respect. 


"TOUuGH his economy on wig-powder 

might make people laugh, he 
did spend very much more than he 
saved by those means on the relief 
of the hungry peasantry. Every Mon- 
day morning he distributed *£20 
among the poor, he subsidised estab- 
lishment of local handicrafts and 
ministered to the health of the far- 
mers’ cattle by distributing—of 
course—great quantities of tar-water. 

His writings mingled advocacy of 
this remedy with an increasingly 
mystic philosophy and varied pro- 
jects for the improvement of the lot 
of the Irish. One of his alleged 
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triumphs with tar-water was the pro- 
duction of a giant. 

A baby. named Magrath was dosed 
with it. He grew to nearly eight feet 
in manhood, becoming the world- 
famous Irish Giant. Doctors might 
declare it to be a mere coincidence, 
but the man in the street was in- 
clined to give the credit to the 
Bishop’s tar-water. 


SPITE, or because of tar-water, the 

Bishop’s health declined, and in 
1752 the death of his eldest son 
broke his heart. He retired from his 
bishopric, distribyting the rent of his 
demesne among the poor house- 
holders. After his death at Oxford, 
on January 14, 1753, it was found 
that practically all his fortune had 
disappeared in his benefactions. 

Today the “reactionary idealism ” 
of Berkeley is the bugbear of the 
Communist dialectical materialists. 
As to his tar-water, it may not have 
been all he cracked it up to be, but 
the doctors say it’s quite a useful 
antiseptic. 
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E barman noticed (related the Shaggy Dogg) that his 
customer had a big carrot behind his ear, but he decided 


not to mention it. 


“ Just waiting for someone to ask him what it’s for,” he 
thought to himself. “ I’ll fool him.” 

For thirty consecutive days the customer appeared and 
every time he had a carrot tucked behind his ear. 

Then on the thirty-first day he walked in. There was no 
carrot behind his ear. There was a banana instead. 

The barman could not stand it any longer. 

“Just for my personal satisfaction,” said the barman, 
“ would you mind telling me why you have a banana behind 


your ear?” 


“Couldn’t find a carrot today,” said the customer. 
—TATLER in the Irish Independent. 





Father-in-law was rather fond of symbolism 


Joyce in 


Gotham 


VIVIAN MERCIER 


- 


OME months ago—on February 
2nd, to be exact—I paid a visit to 
a special birthday meeting of the 
James Joyce Society, New York. Mr. 
Henry Morton Robinson, co-author 
of A Skeleton Key to Finnegans Wake 
and author of the best-selling novel 
The Cardinal, was to speak on “ The 
Books behind Finnegans Wake” so I 
slipped into my pocket a cutting of 
the Dublin Opinion cartoon captioned 
“Here come the Yale crowd, Mick, 
with the key to Finnegans Wake!” 
The society meets in the back room 
of the Gotham Book Mart, an avant- 


garde bookshop with a highly desir- 
ab.e location on West 47th Street, not 
far from the most fashionable dress 
and jewellery shops of Fifth and 
Madison Avenues and 57th Street. 


The proprietress generously gives 
free accommodation to the Society. | 
hardly think she loses anything by 
doing so, however, since the members 
of the society are the kind of people 
who like to buy the kind of books the 
Gotham Book Mart has for saie. 

Be that as it may, the members of 
the James Joyce Society, though 
usually in arrears with their annual 
three-dollar subscriptions, do not 
have the air of a bunch of penniless 
enthusiasts. The men outnumber the 
women—which is almost unheard of 
at meetings of cultural societies in 
America—and most members of both 
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sexes look as if they had been edu- 
cated at the more expensive universi- 
ties along the Eastern seaboard. 
There is good reason to believe that 
many of them are studying for their 
Ph.D. degrees, and can make good 
use of whatever bits of information or 
personal contacts they can scrape up 
at the meetings—American academic 
life being the fiercely competitive 
struggle that it is. Here they might 
meet the English Department Chair- 
man who would give them a job, or 
the collector who would let them 
publish some hitherto unpublished 
MS., or the crazy Irishman who 
would let slip a hint on which to 
build a whole chapter of their thesis. 


S I entered the shop, soberly- 

garbed groups were conversing 
here and there, with the restrained 
eagerness of young Wall Streeters or 
junior advertising executives, Stand- 
ing out in contrast was the short, 
fresh-faced, casually-dressed figure of 
Padraic Colum, who greeted me in 
the homelike accents of the Midlands. 

Mr. Colum acts as President of the 
Joyce Society for the glory of God 
and the honour of Ireland—as 
became clear very soon, when we 
crowded into the book-lined back 
room of the shop. In his introductory 
remarks, he pointed out that February 
2nd was not only the birthday of 
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James Joyce and James Stephens, but 
also the feast of St. Brigid, the day 
when the sun “ takes a cock’s step ”, 
and in no time he was reciting his 
own translation of the familiar poem 
by Raftery which begins thus in the 
version by James Stephens: 
Now with the coming-in of the 
spring the days will stretch a bit. 
And after the Feast of Brigid I 
shall hoist my flag and go. 
For since the thought got into my 
head I can neither stand nor sit 
Until I find myself in the middle of 
the County of Mayo. 


I DON’T know whether the Joyce fans 

were properly edified or not. Any- 
way, Mr. Colum’s words served to 
introduce Frederick W. Sternfeld, 
Professor of Music at Dartmouth 
College, a slight, pale, blonde, 
youngish man with receding hair, 
who pronounced English, Italian and 
French all with the same powerful 
Teutonic accent and more than a sus-: 
picion of a lisp. 

The audience took some time to 
warm up to his discussion of “ James 
Joyce and Music” and especially of 
the allusions to Don Giovanni in 
Ulysses but the aplomb with which 
he sang his musical quotations and 
his obvious mastery of his subject 
finally won them—and me—over. 


AS 4 special birthday treat, the other 

speaker of the evening was Joyce’s 
daughter-in-law, Helen (Mrs. Giorgio 
Joyce), who had come to tell of the 
last birthday party she gave for the 
Master. Mrs. Joyce turned out to be 
a well-dressed, attractive American 
society woman, of the vintage whose 
pose of frivolous naiveté requires so 
much more brains to keep up than 
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the serious naiveté effected by their 
daughters. 

She began by describing her table 
decorations for February 2nd, 1939, 
which was also the publication date 
of Finnegans Wake. “ As you know, 
my father-in-law was rather fond of 
symbolism,” she remarked, in the 
understatement of the evening, and 
went on to explain how she made 
her decoration symbolise both Paris 
and Dublin. 


A_LIQUEUR bottle shaped like the 

Eiffel Tower was an effective sym- 
bol of Paris, while another shaped 
like the column of the Place Vendéme 
did duty for Nelson’s Pillar. Another 
essential part of the Dublin symbol- 
ism was a night-light in the shape of 
a church. And so on. 

Joyce drank his favourite Swiss 
white wine; they sang Negro 
spirituals and Irish ballads, and 
finally Joyce did a Bacchic dance, in 
his angular, double-jointed style. | 
There was a birthday cake, too, in 
the shape of a row of books between 
book-ends; but lo and behold the 
biggest book was labelled, Chamber 
Music, and the smallest, Ulysses, 
thanks to some misunderstanding at 
the confectioner’s. 


MES. JOYCE received an ovation, and 
a gentleman at the back of the 
room moved that the Joyce Society’s 
congratulations be-sent to her son, 
Stephen, on his imminent twenty-first 
birthday. This motion was passed by 
acclamation. Then the jacket of the 
forthcoming Joyce bibliography (pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press, 
naturally) was passed around. 
Someone asked when it would, at 
long last, be published. “ They’ve 
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postponed it till Bloomsday,” replied 
one of its two authors. 

“ Doomsday?” inquired someone 
else. 

He was hurriedly informed that 
Bloomsday is the name given by all 
good Joyceans to June 16th, the day 
on which the action of Ulysses is 
supposed to take place. 


serious business of the evening 
terminated with the reading by 
Padraic Colum of a short passage 
from Ulysses, the one in which Ben 
Dollard sings The Croppy Boy. 
Before reading the passage, Mr. 
Colum pointed out its significance to 
the father-son theme in Ulysses— 
namely, that the British officer dis- 
guised as a priest is a “ false Father ”. 

I later heard several people com- 
ment on the novelty of this elucida- 
tion, and a professor of English even 
said: “I bet Colum ig full of cute 
bits of information like Phat, that he 
doesn’t even know he has!” 

A pleasant touch at the end of the 
meeting was the handing round of 
the glasses of white wine—not exactly 
the little Swiss wine Joyce was so 
fond of, but decidedly refreshing. 
Afterwards I had a few beers in a 
nearby saloon with a cross-section of 
the Joyce Society. 

There were six of us—a tweedy 
professor of English, myself in my 
Sunday suit, a joint author of the 
Joyce bibliography, a Chicago corpor- 
ation lawyer who has the largest 
private Joyce collection in the world 
(perhaps), and two book-dealers— 
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who were, of course, the only two 
unmistakably cultured people pres- 
ent. 

One of them wore a black beard, 
half-Assyrian, half-goatee, which was 
worth a dozen college degrees. The 
other’s blonde, whimsical face spelled 
Vienna to me, so I left it at that, 
having no desire to learn that he 
actually came from Berlin or Leipzig. 


‘Tue professor held up a bulky 

brown-paper parcel that he had 
just received from the Chicagoan and 
said, “All Chamber Music!” We 
were all suitably impressed. A lively 
discussion followed about “ points ” 
of Joyce editions, the market value of 
Joyce MSS. and other facinating 
matters, such as the likelihood of a 
copy of Joyce’s absolutely first 
printed work, Et tu, Healy, ever turn- 
ing up. 

I asked the professor if the name 
of Percy French meant anything to 
him. When he said it didn’t, I assured 
him he was ignorant of one of the 
profoundest influences on Joyce. 
Then { advised the bibliographer not 
to waste time and money sending his 
book to Ireland for review, because 
it would infallibly be butchered to 
make an Irish Saturday. 

After that, I thought it was time to 
leave, but to my surprise the bibliog- 
rapher and the professor left with me. 

As we parted outside the bar, the 
professor again held up his brown- 
paper parcel. “ Suppose I were black- 
jacked on the subway and the thugs 
ran off with this!” he cried. 


Cho 


VERHEARD at the surgery: “I feel much better now that 
the doctor tells me there is really something wrong with 


me. 





Evelyn Gleeson might have been a portrait-painter ; instead, she turned to 
designing carpets and made the name of Dun Emer famous for 
things beautiful 


Woman ot 


the Magic 


Carpets 


GERARD MacGOWAN 


N after dinner talk at the home 
Ace an Ulsterman manufacturing 

carpets near London led to the 
founding of the Dun Emer Guild, 
and created for Ireland a reputation 
for making beautiful carpets. The 
Ulsterman was Alexander Millar, who 
had made a name as the maker of 
good carpets in an industry which he 
established in Britain. A _ talented 
young Irish artist, Miss Evelyn Glee- 
son, came to dinner at the Millar 
home. , 

Alex Millar, much impressed by 
Miss Gleeson’s feeling for colour 
and design, casually started a discus- 
sion over the coffee on the young 
artist’s future career. Miss Gleeson 
bad ideas about becoming a portrait 
painter. “ What a pity,” commented 
the discerning North of Ireland man, 
“that you should waste your talent 
painting portraits, when you could 
do such great work designing things 
of beauty like, for instance, carpets.” 

This chance remark changed the 
whole future of the young Irish lady. 
Instead of remaining in London 
trying slowly to build up a reputation 
as a painter, Evelyn Gleeson now 
realised that her flair lay in the field 


of creative design. From the palette 
and canvas she turned to _ the 
drawing board and began carpet . 
designing. The results were so satis- 
fying not only to others, but to her 
own artistic talent, that she decided 
to return to Ireland and start an 
industry. 

Up to now she had been active in 
her spare time in the work of the 
Irish Literary Society in London. 
Two of her particular friends in this 
Irish circle were Lily and Elizabeth 
Yeats, sisters of the poet, W. B. 
Yeats, and the painter, Jack. 

Both sisters had artistic qualities 
of their own, were enthralled with 
the idea of returning to Ireland, and 
were invited by Miss Gleeson to 
work with her in the new venture 
she proposed to found. 


EVELYN GLEESON spent a further year 

in London, not only perfecting her 
skill as a designer, but learning the 
entire art of weaving as a pupil of the 
London School of Weaving. Her 
father was Dr. Edward Molony Glee- 
son, from near Nenagh. Early in his 
career when practising at Knutsford, 
Cheshire, he married Miss Harriette 
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SMALL four-page vellum sheet printed at the Dun Emer Press set 
out the ideas: “The idea is to make beautiful things; this, of 
. course, means materials honest and true, and the application to them 


of deftness of hand, brightness of colour, and cleverness of design. 
Everything as far as possible is Irish: the paper of the books, the 
linen of the embroidery and the wool of the tapestry and carpets. 
The designs are also of the spirit and tradition of the country... . 
All the things made at Dun Emer are be2utiful in the sense that they 
are instinct with individual feeling and have cost thought and care. 
There is no limit to the number and kind of things that could be 
well made in Ireland if designers and workers could depend upon 
It is indisputable that talent for artistic hand- 
work is widely spread amidst the Irish people. 


a certain market. 
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Simpson, daughter of a North of 
England iron founder. Evelyn was 
born at Knutsford in 1855, where 
she lived until her 7th year when 
the family returned to Ireland. Dr. 
Gleeson, a man of wide culture, had 
a very real interest in his own 
country and its future. 

One day he drove into Athlone 
and was struck by the numbers of 
men standing idle about the streets. 
In the market place he saw stacks 
of wool from the sheep of Connaught. 
He saw no reason why this wool 
should not be used in an industry 
in the town and work provided for 
these men. 

Dr. Gleeson founded the Athlone 
Woollen Mills, and gave the town a 
sorely needed enterprise. The same 
sense of initiative and creative ability 
characterised his daughter. 


N 1902 Evelyn Gleeson came back 
to Ireland and took over a ramb- 
ling old house, facing the Dublin 
mountains at Dundrum, to start her 
industry. The name “Dun Emer” was 
chosen by Miss Gieeson. The three 
ladies were setting out to make beau- 
tiful things in embroideries, carpets, 
spinning, weaving and even printing, 


and what more apt Celtic patron could 
be chosen than Emer, the Irish prin- 
cess, who won renown for her skill 
in embroidery, spinning and weaving, 
and who became the wife of the great 
Cuchulainn. 


WHEN Miss Gleeson was asked what 
was the aim of her venture she 
epitomised it in the phrase: “The 
employment of Irish girls in the 
making of beautiful things.” In those 
early years at Dundrum Miss Gleeson 
created the distinctive Dun Emer 
designs for the lovely carpets and 
rugs now so well known, and at the 
same time produced fine and artistic 
things in tapestries. ; 
Elizabeth Yeats turned her atten- 
tion mainly to turning out exquisite 
books of Irish literature and poetry. 
These books were printed by hand 
on superfine Irish vellum papers, and 
grandly bound. One of the most not- 
able orders executed during the first 
year was a fine set of embroidered 
banners for Loughrea Cathedral de- 
picting Irish saints. From then on 
the Guild did quite an amount of 
ecclesiastical art-work, including ban- 
ners, vestments, and altar cloths. 
During the first ten years, while it 
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was at Dundrum, the fame of the 
Guild was built up on its tapestries, 
embroideries, weaving and some small 
carpets and rugs, The greater fame 
as a carpet industry did not come 
until well after 1915. For some of its 
exhibits the Guild was awarded a 
silver medal by the Milan Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1906. 


BY 1912 the industry had grown to 

such proportions that it was found 
necessary to move into larger prem- 
ises, and the workers and designers 
left their old house in the country 
for town premises at Hardwicke 
Street. The place into which they 
moved had been a Poor Clare Con- 
vent in the 17th century, and around 
the early years of the present cen- 
tury was used as “The Irish Theatre” 
run by Edward Martyn, Joseph Plun- 
kett and Thomas MacDonagh. 

Some time before the change it was 
decided to separate the industries as 
originally started, and the Misses 
Yeats established their work in 
printing and kindred crafts in another 
part of the city under the title of the 
Cuala Industries. 


E carpet end of the industry for 

which Dun Emer is so famed 
today really came into its own when 
Ireland became self-governing. On 
taking over Leinster House one of 
the first acts of the new administra- 
tion was to place an order with the 
Dun Emer Guild to supply all the 
carpets for the first Irish Parliament 
since Grattan’s time. The striking 
green and gold carpet on the floor 
of the Dail, with its distinctive Celtic 
design, the carpets on the lobby and 
stairways, the particularly lovely car- 
pet in blues and silver greys in the 
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room of the Ceann Combhairle, and 
on the floor of the impressive classical 
Senate Chamber all came from the 
Dun Emer looms. 

If you are received by the President 
of the Republic at Arus an Uachtar- 
ain you must walk over a beautiful 
Dun Emer carpet in the entrance 
hall that is the admiration of every 
distinguished visitor to President 
O’Kelly. When the first Irish Free 
State Government under Mr. W. T. 
Cosgrave, decided to present some- 
thing truly Irish and worthy of the 
new State to His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI it commissioned one of the largest 
carpets made by Dun Emer. The 
Papal Arms are shown in the centre 
against a deep crimson ground, and 
surrounded with a multi-coloured 
border of Celtic ornaments in glowing 
purples, blues, reds, and golds. 


State has been generous in its 
patronage of this industry, and 
the floors of the Irish Legations in 
Paris, Washington, Canberra, Stock- 
holm, and recently in London have 
all been carpeted by Dun Emer. : 
If you travel to Canada and stay 
at any of the leading Canadian Pacific 
Hotels you will walk on carpets made’ 
by the Guild. Not only in Washing- 
ton but in many of the Catholic 
churches of the United States car- 
pets from the Dun Emer looms are 
to be found. And the designs are not 
all Celtic. The beautiful carpet inthe 
Boardroom of the Rotunda Hospital, 
Dublin, is Georgian in design to 
harmonise with the room. Another 
good example of an entirely harmon- 
ious design to accord with its sur- 
roundings is the carpet made for 
the Council Chamber of the Royal 
Dublin Society. 
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JN recent years the Guild was formed 

into a limited liability company 
and has now moved from Hardwicke 
Street into premises at Harcourt 
‘Street. The carpets today are all made 
from Irish wool, which comes from 
Cork and is dyed in fast colours 
there. They ume made on upright 
looms in the Oriental manner by 
skilled workers, some of whom have 
been with the Guild for over thirty 
years, Miss MacCormack who .was 
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trained by her aunt, Miss Gleeson, 
and is herself a graduate of the Art 
Schools of Dublin, and Paris, is 
a a for all the designing, 

ile the business end is looked after 
by Mr. Andrew Dillon. 

The carpets are made in two quali- 
ties: a fine type with twenty-five 
knots to the square inch, and the 
larger carpets with sixteen knots to 
the square inch, or 20,736. knots in 
every square yard. 
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OUNG Angus had been out late with his girl. When he 
reached home he found his father waiting up for him. 
“Have you been out with that lassie again?” asked the old 


man. 
“ Aye, Father, but why do you look so worried?” replied 


Angus. 


“TI was just wondering how much the evening cost,” he 


responded. » 


“No more than half-a-crown.” 
“ Aye? That was not so much.” 
“No, Father, but it was all she had.”, 


—Advocate. 
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The Geology of sotet by J. K. Charlesworth, 
(Oliver and Boyd.) 
Casement’s Last Adventure, by Capt. Robert Mon- 


teith. (Michael F. Moynihan Publishing Co., 
2 Capel Street, Dublin.) 

The Observer's Book of Music, by Freda Dinn. 
(Frederick Warne.) 

The singe of Christ and the Conversion of the 
Jewish Nation, by Rev. Denis Faby, C.S.Sp. 
(Regina Publications, § Cavendish Row, Dublin, 


7/6.) 
Divided Image: A Study of William Blake and 
W. B. Yeats. (Routledge and Kegar Paul, 


18/-.) 

Which of Us is Safe ?, thriller by Marten Cumberland 
(Hurst and Blackett, 9/6.) 

Bailing With a Teaspoon, by Douglas V. Duff. 
(John Long, 15/-.) 

History of ty (Co, Kilkenny) and District, 
by M. J worth. (Thomastown Tostai 
Council, 3/-) 


The Gates of Hell, by Rev. Cormac O’Daly, O.F.M. 
(Assisi Press, Merchants’ Quay, Dublin, 1/-.) 

Eireaball Spideoige, le Sean © Riordéin, (Sdirséal 
agus Dill, 6/-.) 
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Soil Restoration, by Edward Faulkner. (Michael 
Joseph, 10/6.) 

The Mass-Rock and Other Poems, by K. A, Fox. 
(Duffy & Co., Westmoreland St., ” Dublin, 2/6.) 

Lost Traw, by Francis Cunynghame. (Faber, 18/-.) 

The Golden Age of German Music and Its Origins, 
by Grace O’Brien. (Jarrolds, 16/-.) 

Lion of Africa, by Patrick Pringle. (Harrap, 7/6.) 

Dialann Oilithrigh, le Donuchadh O Céileachair, 
(9/6. )cc 

Christian Simplicity in Saint Thérése, edited by 
Michael Day. (Burns Oates, 9/6.) 

Always Tell the Sleuth, by Kevin O'Hara, 
and Plackett, 9/6.) 

The Ouzel Galicy, by Dr. George A. Little. 
and Son, 6/6 and 3/6. 
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This Is Dublin, (Irish and Overseas Publishing 
Co., Dublin.) 

Children’s Toys Throughout the Ages, by Leslie 
Daiken, (Batsford, 25/-.) 

Sir Hans Sloane and the British Museum, by G. R. 
de Beer (Oxford University Press, 18/-.) 
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Night after night invisible assailants terrorised the Waldron family 
in Philipsburgh Avenue 


The Jury Found the Ghost 
Guilty 


EDWARD POWER 


HE visitor to Dublin who strolls 
down Philipsburgh Avenue would 
find that this narrow, old-fash- 
*joned thoroughfare linking Fairview 
Strand and Griffith Avenue has little 
to distinguish it from dozens of simi- 
lar suburban avenues in other parts 
of the city. 

Neither among the orderly arrzy of 
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brick-built private houses, nor the 


modern shop fronts of butchgrs, pub- 
licans and grocers, is there ue to 
the site of the house which, a century 
ago, earned an unenviable reputation 
which culminated in a civil court 
action lasting several days. 

The sinister story of the house in 
Philipsburgh Avenue was told to a 
Dublin judge and jury when a solici- 


tor’s clerk named Waldron, and his 
wife, who were living there at the 
time, were forced to leave. 


For months before this, the doors 

and windows were mysteriously 
battered and broken night after night; 
strange, unaccountable noises dis- 
turbed the rest of the Waldrons, and 


weird shapes flitted unexpectedly 
before their frightened eyes. In the 
end, they both realised that the only 
way to escape such an intolerable 
existence was to remove to another 
house. 

They did so, and as far as the 
Waldrons were concerned the matter 
would have ended there if Mr. 
Waldron had not been a solicitor’s 


Condensed from Reynolds News 
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clerk. He refused to accept the 
general view that the window-smash- 
ing, the noises and apparitions were 
evidence of ghostly visitations. 

Instead, he was convinced that the 
strange happenings could be ex- 
plained by his next-door neighbours, 
a family named Kiernan. He sued the 
Kiernans for £500 damages. The fact 
that Kiernan was a seaman, who 
spent most of his time away from 
home, did not seem to shake Wal- 
dron’s conviction at all. 

When the case came before the 
court, the defence put forward was 
that the Kiernans had nothing what- 
ever to do with the damage caused 
to the Waldron’s house. Learned 
counsel for the defendant argued that 
a supernatural agency was responsible 
for the damage and suggested that it 
was well known in the district that 
Waldron’s house was haunted. His 
Lordship raised bushy eyebrows 
sceptically, and the members of the 
jury glanced covertly at each other. 
Some of them smiled. 


W 4 pron’s counsel called the first 

witnesses. One said that he was 
present on a number of different occa- 
sions when the windows of Waldron’s 
house had been broken, and had 
afterwards picked up inside the house 
several paving stones. He gave it as 
his opinion that the broken panes 
were caused by these stones being 
flung through the windows. 

At counsel’s request, he produced 
some of the stones which he said he 
found, and these were passed up to 
the bench and inspected by the mem- 
bers of the jury, who satisfied them- 
selves of their genuineness by knock- 
ing them together, and balancing 
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them on extended palms to test the 
weight. 

In cross-examination, counsel for 
the defence asked only one question. 
“ Did you, on any of these occasions 
you have mentioned, see anybody 
throw these stones you say you found 
inside Waldron’s house?” 

The witness, after a short pause, 
replied: “ No, I saw no one.” 


ANOTHER witness swore that on one 

occasion while in Waldron’s house, 
he heard stealthy footsteps approach- 
ing the window, and on pecring 
beneath the blind, he saw a face out- 
side that he was sure was Kiernan’s. 
He then silently beckoned Waldron 
and his wife to come to the window, 
but when they reached it the face had 
disappeared, 

“Did you hear footsteps on other 
occasions in Mr. Waldron’s house?” 
cross-questioned Kiernan’s counsel. 

“ Yes—on several occasions.” 

“And did you, or the Waldrons, 
ever try to find their owners?”— 
“Yes.” 

“Did you yourselfvever see the 
person or persons whose footsteps 
you heard?”—“ No.” 

“ Did the Waldrons?”— 

Waldron’s counsel objected, and the 
question was unanswered; counsel for 
the defendant did not try to press the 
point. But it was the evidence of 
Waldron’s wife which really decided 
the case. 


TALL, gaunt woman with aquiline 
features, and deep-set piercing dark 
eyes that roved restlessly from judge 
to jury and back again, she showed 
a nervousness that could not be 
ascribed entirely to the natural un- 
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easiness a woman might feel on 
giving evidence in a public court. 
Her twitching fingers never ceased to 
pluck feverishly at her dress as she 
told her story. 

She described her experiences in 
Philipsburgh Avenue between the 
months of August and December of 
the previous year. In the main, her 
description of the window-breaking 
and the noises, mysterious footsteps 
and cries in the night, tallied with the 
accounts given by other witnesses. 

He: counsel led her to recall one 
evening when she was alone in the 
house. 

“TI heard a sound at the window,” 
she said. “ The window was behind 
me as I sat by the fire. I turned 
round, and as I did so I heard glass 
fall and break on the floor. Without 
standing up, I drew aside the blind 
and saw a round hole in the pane.” 

Counsel: “ Was it a regular hole, 
Mrs. Waldron?” 

“Yes, it looked as if it had been 
cut out with a diamond.” 

“ Did you see anything else?” 

“I saw a hand, covered with some- 
thing white, come slowly in through 
the hole.” 

“ Was there anything strange about 
the hand?”—“ No. I thought it was 
an ordinary human hand, but it was 
withdrawn very quickly.” 

“In fact, it might be the hand of 
someone who was deliberately tryiag 
to frighten you?”—* Yes.” 


OUNSEL for the defence rose without 
haste. “This ordinary human 
hand,” he remarked conversationally, 
“jis rather interesting. If it were an 
ordinary human hand, why did you 
just sit still and do nothing about it?” 
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Indignantly, Mrs. Waldron snapped 
back: “I didn’t sit still.” 

“Oh, and what did you do, Mrs. 
Waldron?” asked counsel. 

“TI struck at it with a bill-hook. I— 
I cut one finger clean off. I saw it 
fall.” 

“T’m sorry I misjudged you, Mrs. 
Waldron. Apparently you are a cour- 
ageous woman. But tell my Lord and 
jury—what happened then?” 

“ The hand was withdrawn.” 

“ Minus the -finger you cut off?” 
—“I suppose so.” 

“Why, Mrs. Waldron—did you not 
find the severed finger?” —“ No.” 

“ You did make a search?” 

“Yes. I found nothing—only the 
broken glass on the floor.” 

“But, surely, Mrs. Waldron, I 
heard you say you had cut one finger 
off this ordinary human hand with 
your billhook and saw it fall on the 
floor. Are you now saying that 
although you searched at once, you 
found no trace of the severed finger?” 

“I found nothing.” 

“Not even a_ bloodstain, 
Waldron?” 

“There was no bloodstain.” 


Mrs. 


Gwavinc towards the jury and 


enunciating with painful clarity 
and slowness, counsel asked one more 
question. 

“How do you explain that, Mrs. 
Waldron?” 

In the tense silence, the reply, 
which was little more than a whisper, 
was heard by all: “I have no explan- 
ation.” 

Almost twenty witnesses were 
called by the defence, and their 
stories varied but in detail. All of 
them had seen and heard things at 
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this house in Philipsburgh Avenue for 
which they could give no rational 
explanation. 


ROSS-EXAMINATION produced no 

new facts, and at the end of a 
three-day hearing the jury retired, 
and the Court relaxed. But the jury 
was not long absent. Slowly the twelve 
“good men and true” filed back into 
the jury box. 

“ Silence!” roared the tipstaff, as 
His Lordship, with dignified pace 
befitting his heavy silver wig and 
voluminous dark robes, ascended the 
bench. Spectators in the public gal- 
lery sat upright in their seats, and the 
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lawyers and the parties in the case 
turned expectantly towards the small 
grey-haired foreman who alone among 
the jurors remained standing. 


SOLID citizen, who was more at 

home behind the bar in his thriv- 
ing grocery and licensed premises, he 
fiddled nervously with the slip of 
paper in his hands as he awaited the 
question: “Gentlemen, have you 
agreed on your finding?” 

“We have,” he said, tonelessly. “In 
our opinion the damage was not 
caused by the Kiernans but by 
ghosts. Accordingly, we find in 
favour of the defendant.” 


Cho 





WHAT insect fascinated Napo- 
leon ? 

All his life Napoleon was fas- 
cinated by bees, so much so that 
he selected them for inclusion on 
his coat of arms, and his green 
coronation robe was decorated 
with golden bees. (Page 11.) 


Bouora (County Mayo) has a 
keen interest in New York’s 
Empire State” Building. 
Why ? 

Bill Keary, President of the 
Empire State Building Corpora- 
tion, is a native of Bohola. He 
also happens to be a Director of 
New York’s Metropolitan Opera. 


(Page 19.) 


HICH sense of taste is the most 
sensitive ? 

The bitter one. A bitter sub- 

stance, such as quinine, may be 
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detected in solution though pre- 
sent to the extent of only one 
part in 1,000,000. (Page 54.) 


Tow does the Claddagh ring 
differ from the ordinary fede 
ring (1.€., a ring with clasped 
hands) ? 

The Claddagh ring, which is 
especially associated with Gal- 
way, is especially remarkable be- 
cause Galway would appear to 
be the only place in which it was 
ever used as a marriage ring. 
(Page 60.) 


N what beverage was Magrath, 
the Irish Giant, nurtured ? 

Tar-water supplied by the fam- 
ous Bishop Berkeley. Magrath 
grew to be nearly eight feet high, 
and, rightly or wrongly, the tar- 
water received the credit. (Page 
84.) 
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Alarming News for 
Burglars ! 


R. Danie O’Lgary, of Lucan, Co. 
Dublin, has invented a burglar 
alarm which so far has beaten every 
burglar. An installation costs from 
around £35 for a shop and upwards, 
but it is considerably cheaper and 
more effective than employing a 
nightwatchman. Even if you cut the 
wires of the alarm or break the alarm 
box or control unit, the alarm will 
immediately go off—and it will go on 
ringing for forty-eight hours unless 
switched off. 

It is all done by wiring at vulner- 
able points such as windows, doors, 
fanlights .or even slates, and the 
system is not attached to the existing 
mains. According to Mr. O’Leary, the 
very sight of the alarm unit on the 
outside of a building is sufficient to 
deter any would-be burglar. Further- 
more, wherever there is an .alarm 
installed, insurance companies re- 
duce their burglary premiums. Mr. 
O’Leary is proud of the fact that 
when he left his system for a week 
recently with the police authoritic$ 
at Dublin Castle, over a hundred 
officers who racked their brains in an 
effort to find a way of rendering it 
ineffective were unabie to do so. 


Popular Irish Fabrics 


JRISH-MaDE crépe de Chine and satin 

are beginning to come into their 
own in the shops. Many stores are 
featuring special displays of these 
fabrics. Here can be seer Seafield 
cloths made up as slips in art crépe 


or for trousseaux, and there are ninon 
nightgowns to make up lingerie sets 
in various styles at 25/11. Unique are 
tailored nightgowns buttoning high 
with Peter Pan collars or with collar 
and revers. There are pretty pyjama 
sets, too, to suit every preference. 


While the Farmer Sleeps 


ON busy Irish farms looking after 

the boiler is a full-time job and 
a fatiguing one at that. Now there is 
a boiler available that can be loaded 
with fodder, and, switched on at bed- 
time, will do its work while the 
farmer is asleep. It is a German- 
made food steamer, and is electrically 
heated and thermostatically con- 
trolled. 

The steamer is mounted on a stand 
and is so hinged that it can be 
emptied at a touch of the hand. When 
the boiling is completed, the heat 
is automaticaliy turned off by the 
thermostat. A twenty-four-gallon size 
is £46 Ios. (consumption is six units 
to cook), a_ thirty-five-gallon size 
£58 tos. and a forty-nine-gallon size 
£63 Ios. 


Waterford Glass and 
Whiskey 


[R!sH whiskey, a best-seller through- 

out the world, as a means of stimu- 
lating goodwill, has been unexcelled 
among the products that figure 
among our ‘exports. A well-known 
firm of Dublin wine merchants struck 
the right festive note during An 
Téstal—* Ireland at Home ”—when 
a special offer was made of a Water- 


de Chine with an edging of lace and* ford glass decanter filled with best 


in a variety of colours. Ninon is 
especially popular for summer wear 


Irish whiskey. This attractive gift was 
priced at eight guineas or twenty- 
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four dollars, and no doubt helped 
many to enjoy the celebrations. 


Cleans Your Silver 


]F you have been seeking an effective 

way of cleaning intricately-wrought 
silver the answer to your problem is 
now on the market. It comes in a 
seven-ounce bottlé which costs 4/9. 
It is a new silver polishing liquid 
designed for the gold, silver and 
jewellery industries and is called 
“ Silver Dip.” The silver to be cleaned 
is immersed in the liquid untii the 
tarnish disappears. The article in 
question is then washed in warm 
water and dried with a soft cloth. 
The dip may be used over and over 
again and is recommended for intri- 
cate designs. Should the silver article 
be too large for immersion, the dip 
may be applied with cotton wool. 


Wash While You Sweep 


VERY useful back-saver is a yard 
brush which enables you to sweep 
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and wash in one operation, and in so 
doing it does away with the need to 
swill from buckets. The brush itself 
is of the usual coarse bristle species, 
but has a hollow handle to which a 
hose is attached. The water pours 
from the hose through the handle and 
on to the brushes. There are two 
rubber grips on the handle suitably 
placed for handling the brush. Cost 
is £2 8s. 


For the Gardener 
ANY gardeners will already have 
fitted up their sprouting boxes. 
Glass substitutes are now on the 
market which are ideal as covers for 
these boxes, and the manufacturers 
claim that they draw more sun than 
even glass. 

In appearance, these covers re- 
semble a fine gauze though, of course, 
they are not open. The material can 
be cut to any size with a scissors; in 
a thirty-six inch width, it sells at 
5/3 a yard. 


CwtT Dd 


< 


small boy was taken by his father to the concert. 
The soprano’s voice had much volume if it lacked in 


tone. 


“You said she sings to the people in gaols,” the boy 


mentioned wonderingly. 


“ That’s so,” his father replied. “And bear that in mind 
if you are ever tempted to do something wrong.” 


Definitions 


ANDIDATE: A politician who stands for what he thinks 
people will fall for. 
EXPERIENCE.— What you have left when all else is gone. 
SuBTLETY.—The art of saying what you want to say and 
getting out of range before it is understood. 
Mippv_e AGe.—That time of life when the average man 
is going to start saving next month. 


next (Fuly) issue of THE IRISH DIGEST will be published on Thursday, 
Fune 25th. 





JDUEBINK 


By Day & By Night 


Here is a book of interést to those people who have been to Dublin, 
or intend going there. Included is a short history of the Capital, together 
with chapter on What to See. Where to Go and How to Get There. 
Other sections describe the hotels, restaurants, cafes, cinemas, theatres 
and the all-year-round amusements and sporting events. Particulars of 
the museums, art galleries and libraries are included. The book is 
illustrated throughout and contains simplified guides to the cinemas, 
theatres, public lounges, inns and taverns. For visitor and Dubliner alike. 


NEW REVISED EDITION NOW AVAILABLE 
PRICE 2[= (Post Free 2/3) 


Available from booksellers, bookstalis & newsagents 
or from the publishers : 


THE PARKSIDE PRESS LTD., 43 PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN 

















An Giim An Guim 


AN LeEADAR AIL RINN 


The Roman Missal in Latin and Irish. For every day in the a 
The Irish text has been prepared by An tAthair Benedictus, 0.C.D 


PRICES 


Morocco (Gilt edges) eve oe wo. 42/- 
Sealgrain Leather (Gilt edges) oo oes Jen: ae 
Sealgrain Leather (Red edges) eae — -. 27/6 
, Cloth (Red edges) ... Fat oes o. 20/- 


Postage 9d. per copy. 
Obtainable through any bookseller, or direct from 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


2 G.P.0O. ARCADE, DUBLIN 
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VISITOR’S GUIDE 


MAP D UBLIN INDEX 

Designed on the convenient see-at-a-glance principle the Visitors’ Guide is a simple, 
comprehensive vade-mecum to Dublin and District. 

The simplified two-colour map and the exhaustive street index—keyed to the map 
gives the visitor an immediate grasp of the topography of the city and the location of 
the various places of interest and entertainment. 

Brief explanatory details cover accommodation, theatres, cinemas, dancing, restaurants, 
sports, games and sight-seeing tours. A Shopping Guide and General Information section 


are also included. 
In handy pocket size the Guide is very moderately priced at: 


PRICE 1/3 NETT 


Available from booksellers, bookstalls & newsagents, 
or from the publishers 


THE PARKSIDE PRESS LIMITED, 43 PARKGATE STREET, DUBLIN 
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Penguinness 


From an article bya member of Sir Douglas Mawson’s 
Atarctic expedition of 1929. 


“ The stores * (left by Mawson’s earlier expedition 
of 1911) * were in good condition after 18 years ; cocoa, 
salt, flour and matches from these stores were actually 
used afterwards . . . There were also four bottles of 
Guinness on a shelf, which, although frozen, were put 
to excellent use.” 

The Belfast Telegraph, April 10th, 1933 


Wherever you are, in cold weather or in hot, 
Guinness never varies. It looks the same, it 
tastes the same, and it is just as “good for 
you”’ as it has been for nearly 150 years. 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR 











